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PINDAR, OL. 6. 82 f. 


Ol. 6. 82 f. reads in Turyn’s text: 
ddfav exw tw’ emi yAdooa ALyupas axovas, 
a pw’ €bédovra mpocepme: KaAXupdo.at mvoais. 
patpoparwp ena Sruudanris, evavOns Merwza, 
85 mAakimmov & OnBav Erixrev, Tas Epatewov tdwp oTp. € 
miopat, avdpdow aixuarao 7AéKwv 
motkiAov vuvov. 

At 82, P. Oxyrh. 1614 has yAwaodu, followed by punctuation ; the reading of 
A is yAwoon, while the first hand of H has yAdooav, and A, B, and H all punc- 
tuate after this word. The remaining manuscripts have yAwooat without 
punctuation. All the manuscripts, including the papyrus, have axdvas Avyupas 
in that order; Bergk transposed in order to remove the hiatus after yAdooat. 

The interpretation of this text is not free from difficulty. (a) It is necessary to 
construe Avyupds axdvas with d0fav, meaning ‘a vision (sensation, fancy) of a 
clear-voiced whetstone’. But, apart from the fact that the noise made by whet- 
stones is harsh and unpleasant (and not clear), the idea of a poet having a 
vision of a whetstone upon his tongue is silly, and even grotesque. (b) The ante- 
cedent of @ is apparently either dd£av or axdvas. But it is straining credulity 
beyond the limit to assert that the imaginary whetstone is no longer (or not 
yet) upon the poet’s tongue but is approaching him and breathing upon him 
to his delight. (c) Since 82-83 stir up such a dense cloud of obscurity, it can 
hardly be surprising that at 84 the poet should declare that he is descended on 
his mother’s side from a Stymphalian nymph. None the less the asyndeton is 
striking; the statement is bald at the outset and rambles on into the next 
strophe in a confused fashion ; and logical connexion with what has been said 
about the whetstone is non-existent. 

An alternative treatment of 82-83 seems to be required. The salient features 
of 82 are, it seems to me, tyat Sdéav éyew emi c. dat. means ‘have a reputation 
for x’ (see examples bo by L.S.J. s.v. dd£a IIT. 2 and 3), that Avyupéas is an 
adjective more readily applicable to tongues than to whetstones, and that the 
manuscripts show some hesitation about the inflection of yAwooa:. I propose to 
read emi yAdooas axovas Avyupads; trans. ‘I have a certain reputation for the 
sharpness of my clear-sounding tongue.’ The manuscript text is to be explained 
on the ground that éi attracted yAdcaas into the dative and Aryupas attracted 
axdvas. Possibly yAwood: pap. shows a trace of a suprascript correction C ; and 
the -av of H, if it is not merely a rough-and-ready emendation, may go back to 
the same source (confusion of C and N). It is possible that dxdéva: is used as an 
abstract noun referring to the edge or point of the poet’s utterances ; the tongue 
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is sometimes regarded as a weapon that can be sharpened, cf. Fr. trag. adesp, 
423 yAdooav jKovnpévos, Aesch. Prom. 313 Adyou teOnypévor, Soph. Aj. 584 
yAdood cov teOnyyévn, also Pindar P. 1. 86 dyevdet 5 mpos dxpovi yddeve 
yAdooar, N. 7. 71-72 dxovl” dre xadkomdpaov opoa Yoav yAdaoav, I. 5, 52 
yAdood po tofeduar’ exer, etc. But it is perhaps easier to regard dxdvy 


yAdooas as equivalent to ‘the sharpening power of my tongue’, i.e. the poet’s | 
ability to spur men to glorious deeds; cf. O. 10. 21-22, J. 6. 73. The point is | 
then that the poet enjoys a reputation for shrewdness of thought and diction; | 


and this will be found to be confirmed both by 83-87 and by the following 
sentence 87-90 (see below). 

It is no easier to account for the pronoun 4 on the basis of the foregoing 
interpretation of 82 than on Bergk’s. Obviously it is neither the poet’s reputa- 
tion nor his sharp tongue that approaches him. A simple way out of this diffi- 


* culty might be to punctuate after 82 and remove the full stop at the end of 83 | 


and take @ as a demonstrative pronoun referring forward to patpoydtwp xz, 
This would, however, create an asyndeton even more violent than that between 
83 and 84 in Turyn’s text, and would throw undue emphasis on the pronoun. 


It seems to me that d »’ is corrupt and that add’ é0éAovra should be read. The | 


sense then is: ‘but I am glad that Metopa approaches me and inspires me’, 
That is to say, there is a contrast between the poet’s own skill, described in 82, 
and the source of his present inspiration. Both skill and inspiration are neces- 
sary. The Stymphalian water-nymph Metopa is the mother of Theba, whose 
waters the poet drinks as he composes an ode for the men of Stymphalus. Since 
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Thebes is the poet’s mother-city and Stymphalus is thus his mother’s mother, © 


he is qualified by nature as well as by art to praise Stymphalians. 


It may be a matter of indifference whether one puts a full stop or colon after © 


Merwra, treating the next 4 as primarily demonstrative, or a comma, treating 
& as primarily relative. In this poem there are some striking instances of syn- 


tactical continuity between strophe and antistrophe or antistrophe and epode. © 


On the other hand, it seems to me that a major syntactical break between 84 
and 85 is desirable in order to preserve the balance of the sentence. 
The interpretation suggested above is confirmed by the next sentence (87- 


eae 


go), in which Aeneas and his companions are commanded first to praise Hera ~ 


Parthenia and then to judge whether by unerring precepts (dAa@éow Adyors) the 
poet escapes the charge of stupidity that has long been laid against his com- 
patriots. Here the poet’s sharpness of tongue and his inspiration are alluded to 


once more, but in the opposite order. The invocation of Hera, the goddess of | 


Stymphalus, is prompted by Metopa. The political advice which the poet is 
about to give to Hagesias (g2—105) is shrewd and pointedly expressed, in keep- 
ing with the poet’s reputation. Pindar may have written a separate hymn for 
Hera on this occasion ; but it is perhaps more likely that the reference to the 
goddess is purely formal and that the listeners are expected to discern the 
inspiration of Metopa in the advice now addressed to Hagesias. 


University of Edinburgh A. J. BEATTIE 


THE GOLD MOUNTAINS 


Decmus Brutus, one of Caesar’s murderers, writes in May 43 B.c. to Cicero 
(ad Fam. xi. 10. 5) that he is bankrupting himself and his friends to keep seven 
legions: ‘I could not face the expense if I had Varro’s treasures (Varronis 
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thesauros).” As there is no evidence that Varro himself was remarkably rich, 
many editors after Orelli suggest that the phrase refers to some rich person 
mentioned by Varro in a lost satire. But surely we have the actual passage 
concerned, the fine fragment from the AvOpwadmoXs, 

Non fit thesauris, non auro pectus solutum : 


non demunt animis curas ac religiones 
Persarum montes, non atria divitis Crassi. 


The echo of the wording seems clear ; perhaps also Brutus remembered a saying 
of Crassus that no one was rich till he could keep a legion on his income (Pliny, 
NH. xxxili. 134). 

Persarum montes do not apparently occur elsewhere except once, in Plautus, 
Stichus 24-25, with an addition, ‘which are said to be golden’, indicating the 
full form of the expression. What then, if anything precise, are the ‘Gold 
Mountains of the Persians’? It is natural to look for the origins in two contexts 
in Herodotus. The first is the account of a Scythian trade-route from the Black 
Sea: beyond its terminus there is hearsay of a high range where Griffins guard 
gold from one-eyed Arimaspians, iii. 116, iv. 13, 25, 27. In the other context 
he tells how the Indus province pays the Persian King an immense tribute in 
gold-dust : most of this is got by a northern tribe from the sand-heaps of great 
‘ants’ in a desert, iii. 94, 98, 102-5. Here he does not mention any mountains 
at all, and, whatever the mountains of the Griffins may be—moderns waver 
between the Urals and the Altai—he would hardly have called them Persian. 
But it is not surprising that after him there were various confusions of Griffins 
and ‘ants’ and of their habitats, beginning already in Ctesias, Indica 12 and as 
cited by Aelian, Nat. Anim. iv. 27: cf. Pliny, NV.H. vii. 10, Arrian, Anab. v. 4. 3. 
The ‘Gold Mountains of the Persians’ must be regarded as a sort of vague 
popular conflation of early reports. 

A curious development of the theme is Plautus, Aulularia 701-2, where a 
slave, finding the miser’s pot of gold, gleefully claims to be richer than the 
Woodpeckers ‘who live in the Gold Mountains’. Here the Griffin fable is 
transferred to Woodpeckers, as say Steier in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘Specht’ and 
Ziegler, ibid. s.v. ‘Gryps’, both citing Nonius, p. 152, ‘Picos veteres esse 
voluerunt, quos Graeci grypas appellant’. The substitution seems deliberately 
comic, but there is a nice piece of folklore connecting woodpeckers and trea- 
sure. As their habit of scooping nest-holes is harmful to trees, woodmen plug 
up these tunnels, but the birds bring a magic plant which causes the plugs to 
jump out, and, if you catch the plant as they drop it, you can open all locks and 
find all treasures (Pliny, V.H. x. 40, xxv. 14, supplemented by other versions of 
the springwort fable, Frazer, Golden Bough’, Pt. vii, Balder the Beautiful, ii. 
70-71, and his edition of Ovid, Fasti, iii. 8-9). 

S. Reinach, Rev. Arch., 1930, ii. 150-2 gives without any reference a Greek 
proverb ‘to promise gold mountains’. In Lucian, Hermotimus 71, ‘to find whole 
mountains of gold’ is an impossible dream (like taking off on wings from Greece 
and landing in India on the same day!). In view of the above examples it seems 
clear, as Reinach says, that Terence, Phormio 68, ‘promising mountains of 
gold’, means something more than ‘heaps’, while any consciousness of gold 
mountains may have faded from Sallust, Cat. 23, ‘promise seas and mountains’, 
and Persius, iii. 65, ‘promise big mountains’, and from ‘promettre monts et 


merveilles’, which once presumably had ‘monts d’or’. 
J. O. THOMSON 
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HORACE, ODES iii. 23. 17-20 


immunis aram si tetigit manus, 
non sumptuosa blandior hostia 
mollivit aversos Penatis 
farre pio et saliente mica. 





THE interpretation of this passage depends on the meaning of zmmunis, which 
has been taken to mean either ‘guiltless’ or ‘without a gift’. The former view 
goes back to the Scholiasts who take it to mean immunis scelerum.' 

The common meaning of immunis is ‘exempt from some public duty or tax’, 
and from this use it comes to mean ‘devoid of’, but regularly accompanied by 
a substantive in the genitive or ablative, e.g. ‘anti belli (Virg. A. xii. 559), 
tristitia (Sen. Ep. 85). But there is no such defining word here, nor can one be 
readily supplied from the context. 

In fact Bentley in his note ad loc. dismissed this interpretation once and for all 
by pointing out that it has no support whatever in Latin usage: nusguam enim 
reperitur ea vox, adds et per se posita, pro experte sceleris. He explains the word as 
meaning vacua muneris, sine dono et sumtu. In this he has been followed by Wick- 
ham (“Though thy hand . . . held no gift’), Page (‘giftless’), and Kiessling- 
Heinze (‘selbst wer ohne Gaben’). There is no doubt that the word does have 
this meaning in other contexts; cf. Virg. G. iv. 244, Hor. Od. iv. 12. 23, Ep. i. 
14. 33. But this meaning is quite inappropriate here, since Phidyle does in fact 
bring gifts. 

To meet this difficulty Orelli tries to justify the scholiasts’ meaning by ex- 
plaining immunis as liber a munere, tributo cet.: qui nihil praestare debet; that is, 
the sacrifice is made not to expiate a sin, but as a simple act of piety. However, 
he goes on to explain it as fere idem quod sceleris pura, and to argue for the abso- 
lute use of zmmunis on the analogy of plenus (Sat. ii. 2. 43), avidus (Od. i. 28. 18), 
and immunis itself in Sen. Herc. fur. 216: numquid immunis (sc. a laboribus ac 
certaminibus) fuit infantis aetas? He claims that the omission of genitive or 
ablative here can leave no doubt about the meaning, which must be ‘innocens, 
insons’. In short, his note confuses the two meanings, but his qui nihil praestare 
debet came near to solving the problem. 

Gow attempts to meet the same difficulty by claiming that immunis here must 
mean sine munere, that munus here means ‘office’, and immunis means ‘unofficial’, 
privata, as opposed to the official pontifices. But even if this interpretation of the 
word were proved, there is no point in our passage in the distinction between 
official and unofficial. 

Another attempt to keep the reference to purity while meeting the objection 
to the absolute use of immunis was Tenney Frank’s derivation of the word from 
a root that would make zmmunis mean ‘spotless’ (A.7.P. lvii [1936], 332-4). 
But even if philologists would allow this derivation, the word in this context, 
applied to a hand, could refer only to physical, not to moral, purity, and while 
physical purity may be expected in the worshipper the point of this ens nad 
tion depends on a reference to moral purity. 

In early Latin munus had two meanings, officium and donum (Fest. Paul., 
p. 125 L., ‘munus significat officium, cum dicitur quis munere fungi. Item 
donum, quod officii causa datur’). It is to be noted that it means more than 


? Porphyrion, ‘subaudiendum extrinsecus scelerum’; Acron, ‘subaudiendum immunis 
scelerum’. 
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donum in implying ‘a gift that is occasioned by an obligation’. The adjective 
munis then describes one who recognizes an obligation of this sort (Fest. Paul., 
p. 127 L., ‘munem significare certum est officiosum’), and immunis quite natur- 
ally means one without such an obligation (Fest. Paul., p. 127 L., ‘unde e 
contrario immunis dicitur, qui nullo fungitur officio’). In our passage then 
Phidyle freely makes her offering, which is not compelled by a vow or by a 
wish to appease gods angered by some wrongdoing. Orelli came near to this 


meaning. 


Thus the sense of the passage is: If your hand touched the altar when it had 
no obligation to do so, it did not give more pleasure in appeasing the angered 
Penates with a costly victim! than the pious offering of meal and crackling salt. 

As Pliny remarks (V.H. praef. 11), ‘verum dis lacte rustici multaeque gentes 
et mola tantum salsa litant, qui non habent tura; nec ulli fuit vitio deos 


colere quoquo modo posset’. 


University of Glasgow 


1 There seems nothing to commend Bent- 
ley’s treatment of sumpiuosa hostia as nomina- 
tives. Catullus’ lengthening of a syllable 
ending in -d before tr- (4. 9), fr- (4. 18), br- 
(29. 4), and Martial’s lengthening before 
str (v. 69. 3), do not provide a parallel for 


A. TRELOAR 


this lengthening before :b/- in Horace, as 
Bentley suggests. Nor is Od. iii. 5. 17 a 
parallel, since Horace does not lengthen a 
final short syllable ending in a vowel; cf. 
Orelli ad loc. 


A PASSAGE IN DE PLANTIS 


Tue treatise On Plants in the Aristotelian 
corpus was ascribed, probably correctly, by 
E. H. F. Meyer (Nicolai Damasceni de plantis 
libri duo Aristoteli vulgo ascripti, Leipzig, 1841) 
to Nicolaus of Damascus, tragedian, his- 
torian, Peripatetic philosopher, and friend 
of Augustus and Herod. The direct Greek 
tradition has perished; until recently the 
work was only known to European scholars 
through a thirteenth-century Latin transla- 
tion, by one Alfredus, from an Arabic ver- 
sion; or from a fourteenth-century Greek 
translation of the Latin translation. It is this 
relatively worthless Greek version which 
appears in Bekker’s Aristotle. The Arabic 
version did, however, survive after Alfredus’ 
translation was made: it was mentioned 
in the seventeenth century, for example, 
by Haggi Halifa (Meyer, op. cit. xii; R. 
Laqueur, R.E. xvii. 1. 423-4). Over twenty 
years ago a copy of it came to light again in 
Istanbul. This late-ninth-century Arabic ver- 
sion is clearly invaluable for the reconstruc- 
tion of the original text. Entitled ‘The Book 
of Plants of Aristotle: the commentary of 
Nicolaus, translated by Ishak ibn Hunayn, 
with the corrections of Thabit ibn Kurra’, it 
was published by A. J. Arberry in the Bul- 
letin of the Faculty of Arts, University of Egypt, 


i (1933), 48-76 and 219-57 [book i]; ii 
(1934), 71-105 [book ii]. 

While it is a dreary little work, and by no 
means to the credit of Nicolaus of Damascus, 
the De Plantis is important for the reconstruc- 
tion of Aristotle’s and Theophrastus’ botany. 
Occasionally, too, it mentions Presocratic 
thinkers; a number of passages from it ap- 
pear in Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, al- 
though no reference to the new Arabic text 
and Arberry’s consequent corrections of the 
Latin translation is made in any edition to 
date. In one passage a conjecture by E. H. F. 
Meyer, based upon probable Arabic textual 
corruptions, has been proved wrong (more 
often, though, he was brilliantly right) ; 
Meyer’s conjecture was accepted in the 
Oxford translation, by E. S. Forster, and has 
not been entirely put to rights by Arberry. 
It is Mr. D. M. Dunlop, Lecturer in Islamic 
History in this University, who has resolved 
the chief difficulty of De Plantis i. 2 [817723], 





1 Pp. 62-76 of the earlier volume were 
made obsolete by the revised commentary, 
based on the Latin and not the Greek text, 
on pp. 219-57. On p. 49 of the same volume, 
line 18, read ‘first century B.c.’ for ‘fifth 
century A.D.’ 








given here in the Latin version as printed in 
Diels—Kranz, 594117 (DK ii. 32. 1): 
‘estque principium cibi plantarum a terra et 
principium generationis fructuum a sole. et 
ideo Anaxagoras dixit quod earum frigus est 
ab aére et ideo dicit flechineon quod terra 
mater est plantarum et sol pater’. In the 
Greek translation Jechineon became pés 
Aexiveov (the name of a work by Anaxa- 
goras!) ; while Albertus Magnus, who para- 
phrased Alfredus’ translation, probably wrote 
lecineon (leucineom in Band V). Lycophron and 
Leucippus were later identifications. Meyer, 
however (op. cit., pp. 57-58), conjectured 
that no proper name was intended, but that 
lechineon arose from a slight misreading of the 
(lost) Arabic characters, which actually 
meant ‘sapientes illum adjuvantes’. The 
Oxford translation therefore reads: ‘. . . and 
other philosophers who profess the same doc- 
trine call the earth the mother and the sun 
the father of plants’. The re-discovered 
Arabic text now shows this conjecture to be 
wrong. Professor Arberry (op. cit.i [1933], 
233) wrote that ‘the Arabic suggests that 
the true solution is the name Alcinous, the 
epitomiser of Plato .. .’: but this Alcinous is 
in fact only a corruption of Albinus, and in 
any case, if a proper name is involved, it is 
likely to be that of a reasonably well-known 
authority from the classical period, prefer- 
ably a Presocratic thinker. Mr. D. M. 
Dunlop tells me that the name may be trans- 
literated ‘Alqnaun’, and has proposed that 
Alcmaeon is meant. Mr. Dunlop’s sugges- 
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tion seems to be almost certainly correct, 
Alcmaeon of Croton, the mid-fifth-century, 
probably Pythagorean, doctor, was deeply 
interested in reproductive processes, and jn 
this context cited at least one parallel bet. 
ween plants and animals (Aristotle, H.4, 
H 1, 581414; DK 24415). In Particular, 
he was interested, like Empedocles, and to q 
lesser extent Anaxagoras, in the nature of 
the contribution of each parent (Censorinus 
5. 33 6.4; DK 24 4 13, 14). The statement, 
therefore, that the sun is the father, the earth 
the mother, of plants is quite relevant to 


Alcmaeon’s interests, and may properly be | 


credited to him. Not that he invented the 


idea, which was, of course, a commonplace | 
(as is implied by Aristotle, de gen. anim. A2, ~ 


716715): cf., for example, Aeschylus, 
Danaids, fr. 44, €pG peév ayves odpavods tpadca 
x90va, xr. Alcmaeon’s application of it was 
probably familiar in the Lyceum, and be- 


came known to Nicolaus through Peripatetic ~ 


botanical works. 
Meyer’s emendation of frigus to semina in 


the same sentence of De Plantis, quoted above, _ 


is vindicated by the Arabic text. A correct 


Latin translation should, therefore, read as | 


follows: ‘et ideo Anaxagoras dixit quod 
earum semina sunt ab aere, et ideo dicit 
Alcmaeon quod terra mater est plantarum et 
sol pater’; and the latter part could be added 
to the testimonia on Alcmaeon in Diels- 
Kranz. 

G. S. Kirk 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge 


LUCRETIUS ii. 778-83 


ut saepe ex aliis formis uariisque figuris 
efficitur quiddam quadratum unaque figura, 
conueniebat, ut in quadrato cernimus esse 
dissimilis formas, ita cernere in aequore ponti 
aut alio in quouis uno puroque nitore 
dissimilis longe inter se uariosque colores. 


Lucretius is arguing that the atoms which 
make up coloured bodies cannot themselves 
be coloured, for if they were, we ought to be 
able to see the atoms’ colours as we can see 
the outlines of other shapes fitted together to 
make a rectangle or a square. It seems to me 
that there is here a fairly patent allusion 
which has been missed by every editor I have 
consulted from Lambinus to Bailey. Lam- 
binus does indeed catch the general sense, as 


he very seldom failed to do, and paraphrases' 
quemadmodum ex disparibus figuris fit alia figura, 
exempli causa, ex triquetris, seu triangulis quad- 
ratum. Among the little people who came 
later, Creech reproduced the sense of Lam- 
binus’ note and enlarged on it somewhat; 
Havercamp of course copied out Creech, and 
Wakefield agreed with what Creech had 
written. Of later and better editors, Lach- 
mann, Munro, and Bailey discuss the text, 
which indeed is somewhat uncertain, but not 





' P. 174 of his third edition, Paris, 1570. 
After the fashion of his day, Lambinus did 
not number the lines of the poet, and there- 
fore, while he is always worth consulting, it 
is often not easy to find the passage one wants. 
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the nature of the quadratum. But surely it is 
fairly obvious that Lucretius was acquainted 
with some tangram or ‘Chinese puzzle’ in 
which triangles when properly fitted together 
could make a square, in other words with the 
stomachion on which Archimedes wrote a 
treatise now lost save for two or three frag- 
ments.' I much doubt if he had read Archi- 
medes for himself; he was a Latin, therefore 
no mathematician. But one need not know 
much geometry to be amused with a puzzle 
of this kind, and the stomachion seems to have 
been fairly’ popular. Some exercised their 
ingenuity in fitting the pieces together in all 
manner of fantastic shapes, as we know from 
Ausonius,2but to a mathematician the interest 





! Critical edition in Archimedes, ed. J. L. 
Heiberg (Teubner), vol. ii, pp. 417-24. 

2 Ausonius xvii. 208 Peiper (Teubner), 
vol. i, p. 374 Evelyn White (Loeb). The odd 
thing is that both these editors, with the true 
reading staring them in the face in the cod. 
Tilianus and the editio princeps, have printed 
corruptions, ostomachian and ostomachion res- 
pectively. A good account of the puzzle is 
given by R. D. Oldham in Nature, 1926, 
p. 337. Ausonius says that the resultant 
shapes were species mille formarum, helephantus 


seems to have lain in the relations between 
the triangles, fourteen in number, and the 
resulting rectangle. The conclusion of one 
proposition, preserved in an Arabic version, 
is thus rendered by Heiberg, p. 424: ‘Wir 
haben also auch das Quadrat AE in 7 Teile 
geteilt; mithin ist die ganze Figur ABGD in 
14 Teile geteilt, welche zu ihr in Verhiltnis 
stehen, und das ist, was wir wollten.’ 

On p. 421 he gives a diagram, corrected 
by him with the help of a colleague from 
the imperfect one in the fragmentary Greek 
manuscript. It shows plainly a parallelogram 
cut up into a number of triangles, and the 
diagram illustrating the Arabic text much 
resembles it. This, then, I think is what 
Lucretius meant by his guadratum and the 
dissimilis formas which go to make it up. 

; H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 





belua aut aper bestia, anser uolans et mirmillo in 
armis, subsidens uenator et latrans canis, quin et 
turris et cantharus et alia huiusmodi innumerabi- 
lium figurarum. These manifestly were the idle 
amusements of those who had not the skill to 
fit the pieces together properly. A few more 
references to the stomachium are given in 
Evelyn White’s appendix, vol. i, pp. 395-7. 


TACITUS, ANNALS i. 28 


id miles rationis ignarus omen praesentium 
accepit tasuist laboribus defectionem sideris 
adsimulans, prospereque cessura quae per- 
gerent, si fulgor et claritudo deae redderetur. 


asuis M 


Reap id miles . . . omen pr. accepit, <it>a suis 
laboribus defectionem s. adsimulans, prospereque, 
etc. The sentence is complex and somewhat 
irregular but quite intelligible, and its logical 
development is not difficult to grasp. Bring- 
ing defectionem sideris into juxtaposition with 
labores in a play on the latter’s meaning of 
‘eclipses’ (Virg., G. ii. 478: cf. Aen. i. 742, 
Pliny, H.N. ii. 43 and 55),Tacitus began with 
some such idea in mind as ‘(miles) dicebat 
ita suis laboribus defectionem s. similem esse 
ut prospere cessura essent quae pergerent, 
si... redderetur’. Tendency to compression 


and variety suggested, first, the substitution 


of ‘adsimulans’ for ‘dicens similem esse’, the 
construction of which remained, however, 
very strongly implied ; next, the linking with 


this by -que, in an explicit parallel accusative 
and infinitive construction, of the remainder 
of the sentence from ‘prospere’ onwards. 
The force of the ‘ita... ut’ relationship— 
too valuable in the context to be abandoned 
—was maintained by retention of ita, to be 
taken not merely with adsimulans but pri- 
marily with si . . . redderetur in a restrictive 
sense. This use, though not found elsewhere 
in Tacitus, would be not unnatural in so free 
an arrangement of the sentence, and is 
familiar in others, especially in Livy: e.g. 
iii. 63. 10 ‘ita demum liberam civitatem fore, 
ita aequatas leges, si sua quisque iura ordo, 
suam maiestatem teneat’ (cf. 45. 2), xxi. 19. 
3 ‘cum... additum esset, ita id ratum fore 
si populus censuisset’ ; cf. the similar phrases 


,‘in e9,-verti (poni) spem (salutem) (victo- 


riam) ..., si’ with the subjunctive, as, for 
example, Livy xxxv. 26. 2, xli. 23. 5. 


G. CLEMENT WHITTICK 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 
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REVIEWS 


‘THE PROPER TOIL OF ARTLESS 
INDUSTRY’? 


Bruno SNELL and Hans Joacuim Mette: Lexikon des friihgriechischen 
Epos. 1. Lieferung: a-detxyjs. Pp. xvi+80. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1954. Paper, DM. 24. 


TuosE who have read the preface to the ninth edition of Liddell and Scott will 
remember the fate of the British Academy’s proposal to the International 
Association of Academies in 1904, that a Thesaurus Linguae Graecae should be 
prepared on lines similar to those of the Latin Thesaurus. Inquiry revealed 
difficulties which were felt to be insuperable, and even the proposal to found 
an Archiv to collect the material necessary for the later creation of a Thesaurus 
was not proceeded with. It thus speaks volumes for the courage and organizing 
ability of Professor Bruno Snell that he should not only have taken up this 
tremendous project almost single-handed, by founding in 1944, amid the ruins 
of Hamburg, the Archiv fiir griechische Lexikographie which neither Edward- 
ian London nor Wilhelmine Berlin was willing to sponsor, but also have carried 
the work on the Thesaurus so far forward that within eleven years of the founding 
of the Archiv he is able to produce the first instalment of the first of the special 
lexica into which the Thesaurus, following the suggestion made by Hermann 
Diels in 1905, is to be divided. 

Diels’s plan called for the publication of some ten special lexica, each of 
which he thought might equal the Latin Thesaurus in bulk, and the first of these 
was to be a lexicon of Greek epic, from Homer to Nonnus. The new Thesaurus 
is starting more prudently than Diels recommended, and has limited the field 
of its first lexicon to early Greek epic, which is defined as excluding Antimachus 
of Colophon and his successors. Even so, it is estimated that the new lexicon, 
which is to be published in about twenty-five parts, will be about half as large 
again as the ninth edition of Liddell and Scott. Financial support for this tre- 
mendous undertaking, in which scholars of many nations are taking part under 
Professor Snell’s direction and with Professor Mette as verantwortlicher Redaktor, 
is being given by U.N.E.S.C.O., which has established an international Board 
of Curators for the Thesaurus, and by the Joachim-Jungius-Gesellschaft of 
Hamburg. It is clear that Dr. Johnson’s claim to the title of ‘the Great Lexico- 
grapher’ is in grave danger ; but I feel sure that if he could see the first-fruits of 
the far from sluggish resolution which Professor Snell and his collaborators are 
showing as they beat the track of the Greek alphabet, he would acknowledge 
that Professor Snell had as far surpassed him as he believed himself to have 
surpassed the French Academy. 

All criticism of this work must start from the premise that, although it calls 
itself a lexicon of early Greek epic, it is also the first section of a Thesaurus, a fact 
which considerably complicates the problem (feelingly referred to by the editors 
in their Einleitung) of finding the proper scale for the various articles. Thus it 
may seem to the student of early Greek epic that to devote almost half a page 
to dyvos, a word which appears once only in the texts on which this lexicon is 
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based (at h. Merc. 410), is rather too much of a good thing; but this accumula- 
tion of information will considerably lighten the load for subsequent lexica, 
which will be able to content themselves with a brief reference to ‘LfgrE’ (the 
abbreviation recommended by the editors). At the same time, it may be em- 
phasized that the intention is to include far more information in this lexicon 
than lexicons usually provide (e.g. it includes proper names), and it seems that 
if the plan is successfully carried out, ‘Snell and Mette’ will become something 


like an encyclopaedia of Homeric studies. 


The alphabetical portion of the lexicon, of which the first eighty pages are 
now available, is based primarily on the Oxford texts of the Iliad, Odyssey, and 
Hymns (backed up by Allen’s 1931 Jliad, Von der Mihll’s 1946 Odyssey, and 
Allen, Sykes, and Halliday’s Hymns), on Rzach’s 1902 Hesiod (backed up by 
his editio minor of 1913), on Kinkel and Allen for the fragments (backed up 
by Bethe), on Wilamowitz for the Lives and Certamen, and on the relevant papyri. 
The aim is to provide as much information as possible for linguistic study, taken 
in the widest sense. Thus a typical article contains sections on etymology, 
accent, orthography, form, metrics, the views of ancient commentators and 
grammarians, bibliography, the meanings of the word (arranged as far as 
possible historically), special points of usage (e.g. under @ we are told that in 
Homer it is used only before the vocatives of d5eAds), doubtful occurrences of 
the word, and (where appropriate) references to archaeological and geographi- 
cal literature. Not all the articles, of course, contain all these sections (4Bovrns, 
for example, has only four of the theoretically possible twelve), and a word like 
dyw imposes certain readjustments (the principle of the lexicon is to deal with 
verbal compounds under the simple form) ; but the information is clearly and 
conveniently (and, so far as I can tell at present, most accurately) presented, 
and it is clear that the new lexicon is going to be altogether indispensable. The 
alphabetical portion is to be followed by a series of indexes, including ‘Begriffe’ 
(e.g. ‘Gehen’, ‘Sehen’, ‘Schwert’), synonyms, and words with an equivalent 
in Linear B; there will also be lists of words with initial and medial digamma, 
and a table of suffixes and wortbildende Endbestandteile ; and the whole work will 
be completed by an independent volume on the archaeology of the Mycenaean 
and Geometric periods. So Dr. Johnson’s principle, ‘Words are the daughters 
of earth, but things are the sons of heaven’, at last finds its due recognition in 
the plan of a lexicon. 

The volume is most handsomely produced, and a pleasing feature of it is the 
indication of the authorship of each article. All classical scholars will wish to 
congratulate Professor Snell and the other members of his team on having 
brought their work so far, and to add their best wishes for the successful com- 
pletion of the vast undertaking which has been so boldly launched. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


THE ULYSSES THEME 


W. B. Stanrorp: The Ulysses Theme. Pp. x+292. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1954. Cloth, 315. 6d. net. 

Tuis is a work of a type which is rarer in English than in German, a serious 
contribution to a branch of classical study for which in this country only the 
Warburg Institute caters at all adequately, but which in Germany enjoys 
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academic recognition under some such title as Nachleben und Fortwirkung der 
Antike. It is a study of the influence and development of a single character, 
from his first appearance in European literature down to our own times. Pro- 
fessor Stanford would, I think, be among the first to confess that a really 
complete study of the many ramifications of the Ulysses theme in European 
literature would be impossible for a single man ; it would involve knowledge of 
far more languages, and a deeper acquaintance with their literatures, than 
anyone today is likely to possess, and even if a properly qualified person were 
found, it might be almost impossible for him to publish the results of his 





‘inquiries. Stanford tells us in his preface that he originally planned a second 


volume of the present study, which should deal in. more detail with the post- 
classical developments of the story of Odysseus, but that he eventually decided 
to limit this section of his work to ‘an outline of what seemed to be the most 
characteristic developments in the Western traditions’, and to deal fully with 
the classical period only. He warns his readers that his ‘interpretation of Homer’s 
Ulysses is based on a belief in the artistic unity of the Jliad and Odyssey as we 
now have them’, and that his ‘knowledge of the post-classical period is mostly 
that of an inquisitive amateur’. Neither of these warnings should be taken too 
seriously: there is a great deal of valuable material here for even the most 
bigoted of Analytiker, and the modernist who thinks that he knows more than 
Stanford about the post-classica] treatment of Odysseus may well find himself 
mistaken about this; in any case he cannot fail to profit from Stanford’s work 
on the classical literature of his subject. 

In his first chapter (“The Adaptability of Mythical Figures’, pp. 1-7) Stan- 
ford deals with the general problem faced by the author who wishes to give a 
new interpretation of an inherited character, and points out that the choice of 
such an author is more likely to fall upon an essentially ambivalent figure (e.g. 
Dr. Faustus, Don Juan) than upon a more or less simple and straightforward 
sort of person. He argues that, of all the characters in Greek mythology, 
Odysseus (as representing pure intelligence) is the most deeply ambivalent, 
and that the many authors who have treated him have consequently varied 
enormously in the position which they have taken up in regard to him. After 
this, the book is divided into three main sections. The first (Chapters ii—vi, 
pp. 8-89) deals with ‘Ulysses as an Epic Hero’, starting with his origins in 
pre-Homeric times and ending with what we know of his character as portrayed 
in Hesiod and the cyclic epics, but dealing mainly with the Homeric Odysseus. 
The second section (Chapters vii-xii, pp. go-158) is entitled ‘Ulysses as a 
Figure of Controversy’, and takes us from Archilochus and Alcman, by way of 
the sophists, the tragedians, the Alexandrian scholars and the Stoics, to Virgil 
and the post-Augustans, and on to the anti-Odyssean writers of the second and 
later centuries A.D. (this last chapter includes a passionate, but I think illogical, 
attack on those ‘impostors’, Dictys and Dares, but omits Quintus of Smyrna, 
whose very unoriginality increases his value as evidence that the central 
‘Homeric’ tradition about Odysseus survived all detractions). The third section 
(‘Modern Variations on the Classical Themes’, pp. 159-240) devotes chapters 
to ‘The Man of Policies’, dealing mainly with Ulysses in Renaissance and 
modern drama (Troilus and Cressida and La guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu are the 
chief, but by no means the only, works studied), to “The Wanderer’, in which 
we go from Dante tu D’Annunzio, Giono, and Eyvind Johnson ‘in search of the 
‘centrifugal’ Ulysses (of whom Tennyson’s is probably the version most familiar 
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to English readers ; as Stanford shows, this conception of Ulysses is diametric- 
ally opposed to the home-loving Odysseus of Homer), and to “The Re-inte- 
grated Hero’, a fascinating study of James Joyce’s Ulysses, such as, I think, no 
Englishman could possibly have written, and of Kazantzakis’ Odyssey (Stanford 
admits that his knowledge of this work is mainly at second hand, but it is clearly 
essential to his theme). Finally, there is an ‘Epilogue’ (pp. 241-6), dealing with 
external influences on the evolution of the myth and the effect of the various 
authors’ personal feelings on the version of the story which they choose to tell, 
and offering two expianations for the vitality of Odysseus-Ulysses as a subject 
for literary creation: the versatility which Odysseus inherits from his maternal 
ancestry, and the fullness of Homer’s original characterization of the hero. 
Notes, a short-title bibliography, and two indexes complete the volume. 
Interesting as the whole book is, and many as are the problems which every 
chapter will pose for discussion by those best qualified to discuss them, the 
main weight of the argument is necessarily carried by the four chapters on 
the pre-Homeric and Homeric Odysseus (ii-v). Here we have to start with the 
various theories which have been put forward to account for the importance of 
Odysseus in Homer’s picture of Achaean Greece. Stanford rightly rejects the 
theory that Homer invented him, on the rather shaky basis of the various 
versions of his name (the prologue of the Odyssey, and especially its use of eizé 
kai }iv, to which Stanford does not refer, is conclusive by itself, whatever view 
one takes of the mutual relations of Jliad and Odyssey), and he equally rightly 
points out that there is no evidence yet for an historic Odysseus. (I should have 
liked to see a reference here to Mr. L. S. Amery’s memorable Presidential 
Address to the Classical Association of 1936.) Though he inclines to a folk-lore 
origin for Odysseus, Stanford very properly puts on one side all the theories of 
‘divine or bestial origins’ as remote and essentially irrelevant, and comes to the 
conclusion that Odysseus is the heir of some primitive ‘Sly Boots’ or ‘Wily Lad’. 
Stanford points out that Odysseus’ grandfather, Autolycus, is another (less 
clearly defined) representative of the type, and he might have added Sisyphus 
as well (Aeschylus, as Stanford reminds us later, knew of the story which made 
Sisyphus, not Laertes, Odysseus’ father, and this version may be cyclic; cf. the 
‘Homeric bowl’ from Anthedon—Courby, Vases grecs a reliefs [1922], 297, No.24). 
Stanford’s theory is that Odysseus, as a character in literature, is always more 
or less burdened by his Autolycan inheritance ; even when he is in the hands of 
a sympathetic author, there is always an underlying expectation that he will 
break out somewhere, and the suggestion is that even Homer felt himself under 
this pressure. This feeling is especially strong, Stanford thinks, in the Iliad, 
where Odysseus is conspicuous among the Achaean leaders for his solitariness 
and for the impression of self-control which he gives. (Menelaus, though less 
solitary, is another of these subdued characters; though the suggestion in his 
case is rather one of permanently low vitality than of stern self-control, he is an 
effective foil to Odysseus on one side, as Hector is on another.) Stanford singles 
out two passages, apart from the direct reference to Autolycus in the Doloneza, 
in which he thinks that Homer is deliberately hinting at Odysseus’ Autolycan 
nature: (1) the brutally insuiting language which Agamemnon uses to him in 
Iliad iv. 339 (Stanford may be right here, but Agamemnon is brutally rude to 
other people with very little excuse, and this may be just ‘pretty Fanny’s way’) ; 
(2) Achilles’ forcibly expressed condemnation of double-tongued men in Iliad 
ix. 312-13 (here I am sure Stanford is wrong; such a gratuitous insult to 
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Odysseus would be out of keeping with the whole atmosphere of Achilles’ 
reception of the ambassadors, and the remark explains itself as an apology for 
the blunt words which follow it). But even if these specific instances are doubt- 
ful, the general lines of Stanford’s argument seem entirely sound, and the 
developments of it which follow in the three chapters devoted respectively to 
Odysseus as ‘the friend of Athene’, to his ‘personal relationships’ (very sound 
on Calypso, Circe, and Nausicaa), and to Odysseus as ‘the untypical hero’ 
(whose manners so shocked the ‘polite’ in Alexandria, in the Paris of Louis XIV, 
and elsewhere), with their demonstration of the homogeneity in conception 
which links the character of Odysseus in the Iliad with that in the Odyssey, 
cannot, I think, fail to be recognized as a most valuable contribution to 
Homeric studies. 

This is a really scholarly book ; an enormous amount of reading and a great 
deal of hard thinking have gone to its making, and the writing is so clear, fresh, 
and fluent that one is not inclined to pause and note minor points of disagree- 
ment, or such quisquiliae as misprints (if indeed there are any) ; but there is one 
group of statements which may confuse the less specialist reader. These con- 
cern Heraclitus, the author of a work on Homeric allegories written probably 
in the first century A.p. On p. 36, Stanford warns us not to confuse this Hera- 
clitus with Heraclides Ponticus, who was active in the late fourth century B.c. ; 
but on three occasions, where the context shows that the allegorist is referred to 
(pp. viii, 37, 255 n. 7), he appears with the epithet ‘Ponticus’, for which there 
is no evidence at all elsewhere. 

I have written chiefly of this book as a contribution to classical, and especi- 
ally to Homeric, studies; but all students of the Classics will find much to 
interest them in it, and (though I feel much less competent to judge them) I am 
sure that the chapters on the post-classical developments of the Ulysses theme 
will be of great service to specialists in medieval and modern studies, as well as 
to the general reader. The author speaks of this as a ‘rather experimental book’ ; 
it is, I hope, clear that the experiment was worth making and has been carried 
out most successfully. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI 


E. Lose and C. H. Roserts: The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xxii. (Graeco- 
Roman Memoirs, No. 31.) Pp. xiv-+-182; 11 plates. London: Egypt 
Exploration Society, 1954. Boards, £5 net. 


ONCE again we are indebted to U.N.E.S.C.O. for making possible the prompt 
appearance of a volume of the Oxyrhynchus papyri. Unlike Part xxi, which 
contained only fragments of Alcaeus and Sappho, the present volume follows 
the more usual practice of combining new and old classical texts with docu- 
ments of the Roman and Byzantine periods, the majority of the new classi- 
cal texts (Nos. 2309-28) edited by Mr. Lobel, the rest of the volume 
by Mr. Roberts. As will be seen from the account of its contents, this is a 
volume of more than usual interest; and it is no mere formality to acknow- 
ledge that the editing and production of the volume are in every way worthy 
of its subject-matter. 
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New Classical Fragments (Nos. 2309-32 ; pp. 1-99). 2309: twenty-one lines of 
a poem in an irregular mixture of heroic hexameters and iambic trimeters. It 
coincides in metre and subject-matter with what we know from late sources 
(Hephaestion, Eustathius) about the Margites, with which Mr. Lobel identifies 
it; but the vocabulary suggests doubts—could a poem which mentions a 
domestic utensil, the invention of which was traditionally ascribed to the 
Sybarites, have been supposed by Aristotle (to say nothing of Archilochus) to 
be a genuine work of Homer? Pigres looks a much more likely candidate for 
recognition as the author of this poem. 2310-16: poems by Archilochus, in 
various metres (2310 and 2312 certainly, 2311 probably, iambic trimeters ; 
2313-14 trochaic tetrameters ; 2315-16 epodic). 2310 seems to contain parts of 
two poems; the first refers to someone coming from Topruvin (23—perhaps to 
be connected with references to Crete in known fragments of Archilochus, cf. 
133, 176 Bergk). 2311 has critical signs (x, to draw attention to a marginal 
note as in the Mariette papyrus of Alcman, three times, and an obelos four 
times). 2318: fr. 1 (a) begins at fr. 74. 5 Diehl, and carries the poem eight 
lines beyond épos, but does not solve the problem of what word preceded épos, 
except to show that it already ended -ew; the first new line of the fragment 
ends—ynvaxridns, which may give an Ionic form ofa name known already from 
Alcaeus (35. 24 Diehl, cf. 119 Bergk) ; in fr. 6. 1. ad]xéva oxé8wv must have had 
an adjective, perhaps Aogov as in Tyrtaeus 8. 2 Diehl, Theognis 536 (both 
quoted by Lobel) or, for example, dp@0v; in fr. 38. 5 we should perhaps recog- 
nize some part of avOpeimuvos (the traces after 7 point rather to « than, as Lobel 
points out, to any part of dv@pw7os). 2314 col. i. 4 seems to end Apxddos a” dvov, 
before which it is reasonable to suppose that some part of xaAéw (or one of its 
compounds) has been lost, but the allusion remains obscure. In 2315-16, which 
contain parts of the fable of the fox and the eagle, Lasserre’s fragments 1p and 
ir duly appear (cf. Epodes d’Archiloque, 1950, 40-44). 2318 fr. 5. 6 ends -wvidy 
(iu- is obviously not the only possible supplement, but it is perhaps the most 
likely). 

2317-20: trochaic or iambic verse in the Ionic dialect (2317 certainly tro- 
chaic tetrameters), but not assignable to any particular author. 

2321: Anacreon, several fragments, containing parts of at least two poems 
(coronis at the end of fr. 3), in a new metrical form ; a three-lined stanza is made 
up of an enneasyllable (long syllable prefixed to an anacreontic dimeter), an 
octosyllable (anacreontic dimeter) and a decasyllable of a type already known 
from Corinna (fr. 1, col. i. 16, etc. Page; the corresponding ‘fourteener’ was 
already known from Anacr. frr. 45-46 Diehl); fr. 14 has the remains of a 
marginal note with the name of Smerdies. 2322: a poem in the metre of Anacr. 
88 Diehl, but set out as dimeters (three acatalectic, one catalectic), which 
Lobel cautiously ascribes to ‘Anacreon?’, is addressed to a proud Thracian 
boy, presumably Smerdies, who has had his hair shorn; it makes me wonder 
whether we are right in taking the feminine @pyx«in in Anacr. 88 as referring to 
a girl. : 

2323: Hipponax; vv. 6-10 overlap 2174 fr. 27. 2324-6: Ionic verses of 
unidentifiable authorship (2326 in scazons). 2327: numerous fragments 
of early elegiac, author not known. 2328: a glossary, perhaps for Old Comedy 
(cvxorparélw suggests Cratinus). 2329: nearly thirty lines of an unidentified 
New Comedy. 2330: part of thestory of Zarinaea and Stryangaeus from Ctesias, 
Persica. 2331: an illustrated work on the Labours of Heracles, with short 
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captions in very rough-and-ready verse (Plate xi shows that the captions are not 
unworthy of the pictures). The three surviving illustrations show three stages 
in the killing of the Nemean Lion. Professor K. Weitzmann contributes an 
interesting note to the discussion of this fragment. 2332: a version of the ‘Oracle 
of the Potter’, already known from a summary in the Graf collection and 
from a Rainer papyrus (No. 1932 Pack), the relation of which to 2332 is 
very complex (the two papyri provide an interesting example of how a text in 
general circulation, unprotected by any real literary quality, can be modified 
to suit the immediate circumstances). 

Extant Classical Authors (Nos. 2333-7; pp. 100-11). 2333-4: two fragments 
of Aeschylus, Septem, representing a tradition close to that of the medieval 
manuscripts. 2335-7: Euripides (Andromache 2335, Helen 2336, Medea 2337), 
with considerable divergences from the Byzantine text, especially in 2335 
and 2336. . 

Documents of the Roman and Byzantine Periods: (a) Public (Nos. 2338-48, pp. 
112-42). 2338: a list of poets, trumpeters, and heralds who had won victories 
at local festivals and were apparently entitled to exemption from taxes. 2339 
is probably, and 2340-1 are certainly, devoted to records of judicial proceed- 
ings. 2342-4: petitions, 2344 coming from a Christian bishop (c. A.D. 336; one 
of the earliest documents in which a bishop figures). 2345: an application for 
membership of the gymnasium. 2346 : a register of taxes received. 2347 : a deed 
of surety for the performance of a liturgy (no precise parallel is known). 2348: 
a Greek translation of a Roman will (already published and discussed by 
M. Amelotti, Studia et Documenta Historiae et Juris xv [1947], 34 ff.). 

(b) Private (Nos. 2349-53; pp. 142-56). Of these, 2349 is a long document 
recording the receipt of rents by an Egyptian who has recently acquired 
Roman citizenship through enlistment in a legion (the date is A.D. 70) ; 2350 
acknowledges liability for the payment of rent; 2351 is a lease; 2352 is a 
bilingual document (Greek and Latin) for which no precise parallel is known; 
most of the document is in Latin, and the Greek portion contains the Latin 
phrase rem agere written, except for the first r, in Greek characters. 2353 is a 
private letter, unusually well preserved and legible, but very hard to interpret. 
The usual indexes (pp. 157-81) complete the volume. 

In a preface, Professor E. G. Turner, the General Editor of the Graeco- 
Roman Memoirs, not only announces the forthcoming publication of Hibeh 
Papyri, Part ii, but adds that Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xxiii ‘will consist entirely 
of literary papyri, and will include some new pieces of Bacchylides, Corinna, 
and Stesichorus’. The appearance of Stesichorus is especially welcome, and 
will be eagerly awaited by those who are interested in the lyric poets. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


GREEK TRAGEDY 


Max Pou.enz: Die griechische Tragédie. Zweite neubearbeitete Auflage. 
i: Textband. Pp. 501. ii: Erlauterungsband. Pp. 203. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1954. Cloth, DM. 56 (paper, DM. 50). 

Tuis is still the essential Pohlenz, massive in learning and in judgement, and 
considerably increased in bulk. The text with a larger and more closely printed 
page is lengthened by about a fifth, the Erlauterungen (hereafter E.) by about 
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a third. The general structure of the work, the distribution into chapters, and 
many even of the running titles remain unchanged. Several lost plays are 
treated more fully and something is said of others not mentioned in the first 
edition, and the introductory chapters have been considerably expanded ; for 
the rest, the increase in length is due mainly to the rewriting of passages in the 
critical assessment of the plays with fresh emphasis and greater amplitude. In 
E. notice is taken of a large number of books and articles published in the 
quarter of a century since the first edition appeared and frequent reference is 
made to the views which they support; in addition there are new or expanded 
discussions of particular points. Occasionally Pohlenz defends his own attitude 
against criticisms made subsequently ; it is noteworthy how rarely he has found 
occasion to change or modify his original conclusions. 

The main function of a reviewer of a work of such recognized and familiar 
excellence is to call attention to what is important or interesting in the changes 
and additions. The new, like the old, starts from Wilamowitz, but it is allowed 
that the historical method may not by itself be fully adequate. Yet those who 
found their theories on metaphysical conceptions of das Tragische are very 
rightly warned to stop and ask themselves what the tragic poets would have 
thought of their constructions. The essence of Greek tragedy must be sought in 
what is peculiarly Greek, the belief in a cosmos of which man is part but within 
which he can determine his own actions; it is the problem of existence ex- 
pressed in terms of mythos and logos. The general approach to the subject 
which was being denounced as obsolete a quarter of a century ago is still valid. 

The account along Aristotelian lines of the rise of tragedy é« carupixod is 
reinforced by reference to the bronze group from Methydrion (though it is not 
made any clearer why men should dress up as Satyrs to honour Adrastus). In 
the reconstruction of the Danaid Tetralogy fr. 43 is taken to be part of the 
conclusion of the Danaides referring to an Argive marriage custom, as suggested 
by H. Frankel. The new didascalic fragment is treated cautiously. In the text 
Pohlenz inclines to the view that the Supplices was written early and then 
laid aside; in E., written after publication of Lesky’s article in Hermes, he 
considers favourably the possibility of a posthumous production, perhaps of 
plays never produced in Aeschylus’ lifetime, cf. Suda, s.v. ‘Euphorion’. Mesatus 
he accepts. As both these hypotheses involve a comparatively late date for the 
actual performance, it is hardly consistent that the Chorus is regularly referred 
to as consisting of fifty Danaids—with handmaids to match. In E, p. 41 he 
makes an answer to Reinhardt’s criticism of his unconventional ordering of the 
plays in the Prometheus Trilogy. 

With reference to the Oresteia he now agrees with Frankel that ixrap peAd- 
§pwv, Ag. 116, need not imply that the portent occurred at Argos. As for the 
fundamental problem why Artemis was angry he ventures a more definite 
answer ; it was because of the destruction of young life which was a necessary 
consequence of Agamemnon’s original decision to recover Helen. But was 
young human life any business of Artemis? At 238 Bia yaAwév . . . he would 
return to Triclinius’ text and translate ‘in despite of’ the gag, or rather ban- 
dages, which secured her mouth. Much has been written since 1930 about the 
kommos of the Choephori, and Pohlenz now asserts unhesitatingly that it has 
nothing to do with Orestes’ decision ; indeed it is characteristic of Aeschylus’ 
technique to deal with one thing at a time and not to weaken the effect of the 
later part of the play by introducing prematurely the problem of guilt. He 
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follows Schadewaldt in leaving 434-8 in their original position but supposes 
the loss of a strophe after 455. In the new Niobe fragment (the style recalls the 
P.V.) the speakers are Niobe and a Nurse, and the reading adopted for the first 
line is dvaorévew éyeu. 

There is rather less that is new in the chapters on Sophocles and Euripides, 
The fabula docet of the Ajax is barely contained within the framework of 
Sophoclean convention. The early dating of the Trachiniae, now widely ac- 
cepted, is unhappily supported by the assertion that Deianeira’s suicide cannot 
be independent of Alcestis’ farewell to her marriage bed, and as the less 
integral scene must be derived from it; hence the play was written after 438. 
Euripides’ ‘irrationalism’ and his concern with female passion are more 
thoroughly examined, and Snell’s suggestion that Hippolytus 373-87 is aimed at 
Socrates is favourably received, though Pohlenz will not have it that Socrates 
owed anything to the Medea. In the discussion of the central problem of the 
H.F. greater weight is laid on the excessive violence of Heracles’ anger with 
Lycus and the Thebans as leading on to the subsequent madness; it is actually 
compared to Phaedra’s unnatural passion. In the Philoctetes Odysseus’ threat 
to use the bow against Troy himself is declared to be bluff, and known as such 
by Neoptolemus. Pohlenz is now rather more inclined to accept Robert’s sug- 
gestion that the friendly references to Thebes in the O.C. are due to rewriting 
after 404. The funeral oration in the Supplices is now distinguished from the 
usual Epitaphios Logos by reason of its mention of individuals, a sign indeed of 
the increasing significance of the individual at the time; but why Capaneus 
should be so unlike his usual seif is not explained. Recent suggestions about the 
end of the Phoenissae leave Pohlenz unmoved, but he has somewhat modified 
his view of the beginning of the /.A. The iambic prologue is an afterthought 
added for the sake of clarity, though the junction in our text is not perfect, and 
97-105 and 124-32 belong to different versions; actors have been busy here. 

Opinion is unchanged on the date of the Rhesus, and Goosens’s arguments are 
controverted. The plot of Agathon’s Antheus can probably be recovered from 
Alexander Aetolus fr. 3. The new Gyges fragment is assigned to the Hellenistic 
period. 

The late Sir Arthur Pickard-Cambridge, when welcoming with discrimina- 
ting enthusiasm the first edition of this book (C.R. xlv [1931], 61), observed 
that the author was, for a continental writer, well acquainted with the work of 
scholars in other countries. Except that Pohlenz shows wide familiarity with 
Italian contributions more cannot be said today. Of works in English Pohlenz 
has made considerable use of Frankel’s Agamemnon, Dodds’s Bacchae, and Bowra’s 
Sophoclean Tragedy, but of little else, though a number of recent books are men- 
tioned with a note that the author had not been able to see them. Of the new 
Oxford edition of Euripides only the Electra and Bacchae are referred to ; no use 
has been made of Page’s work on papyri or, perhaps most surprising of all, of 
Solmsen’s Hesiod and Aeschylus. A further criticism which is still valid is that 
considering the dimensions of the work attention is unduly concentrated on 
purely literary interpretation ; no mention is made, for instance, of the metrical 
development of Euripides’ iambic. Little help is given to the reader in visual- 
izing an actual performance in a Greek theatre. The use of the ekkyklema is 
vaguely suggested for the Agamemnon and the Choephoroe, asserted for the Ajax, 
doubted for the P.V., while in the case of the H.F. the author clearly does not 

know what to think. Yet if the Greeks really had a device for revealing interiors 
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it could not have been better employed than for showing Heracles tied to a 
pillar inside his own house. The whole matter requires fresh consideration. 
But these are unimportant blemishes on what remains the soberest and most 
comprehensive treatment of this very large subject. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. LUCAS 


EURIPIDES 


GitsERT Norwoop: Essays on Euripidean Drama. Pp. 197. Gambridge: 
University Press, 1954. Cloth, 355. net. 

Tue reasons for which men change their minds are usually of interest, and many 
readers will turn first to the essay entitled “The Bacchae and its Riddle’ in 
which the late Gilbert Norwood ‘restated’ the ideas put forward in a celebrated 
book nearly half a century ago. Not much of the original remains. It is now 
admitted that Dionysus is a god, not an impostor whose bogus miracles are 
privily exposed ; the reason is that the account of the Bacchic celebrations is too 
beautiful and too convincing and that so much has to be explained away which 
sounds as though it were meant to be taken at its face value. This is a good 
reason, but it is perhaps significant of something in Norwood’s critical attitude 
that he did not abandon his old interpretation for the not less good reason that 
no audience could ever have found it intelligible, and that he still regarded the 
Palace miracle as the most challenging problem in the play. Is it really so 
crucial? cuvre8pdvwrat 5’ dav says Dionysus. As the palace is still there this is 
not literally true. What would an audience have thought when confronted with 
this statement and with the assertion of the Chorus that they saw the palace 
collapsing, an assertion perhaps supported by some elementary stage effects? 
Surely that the palace had been damaged but that dzrav must be taken with a 
pinch of salt. Very likely Euripides would have knocked down the back-scene 
if he could, but everyone knew he couldn’t. Norwood would not have it so. As 
Dionysus is now a god, hypnotism has become superfluous, but ‘glamour’ 
takes its place. The audience are supposed to reflect on the remarkable powers 
of a deity who causes the Chorus to see the destruction of a building that is still 
intact. 

It may not be accidental that the generation which largely accepted Verrall 
and Norwood’s earlier work was the one which knew theatrical realism in its 
extreme form, when Tree reigned at His Majesty’s and live rabbits lent grace 
to. A Midsummer Night’s. Dream. Those accustomed to such luxuries might find it 
difficult to realize how much was asked and given in the way of make-believe 
in less technically accomplished ages, and both Verrall and Norwood were 
sometimes unduly troubled by inconsistencies which audiences of an earlier, 
and to some extent of a later, day could take in their stride. Norwood was by 
no means unaware of the changing times but he never escaped entirely from 
earlier influences. Nor did his subsequent modification of his attitude bring 
unmixed gain. We can put up with a goed deal of straining at gnats when we 
know there is a camel soon to be swallowed, whereas gnats followed by more 
gnats grow tiresome. However, as will be seen, the day of the camel is not quite 
over. 

In ‘God and Man in Hippolytus’ Norwood begins by considering the play 
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as a purely human drama in which the sufferings and fate of all concerned are 
fully accounted for by their characters, and the goddesses are superfluous, 
Phaedra gets juster and more understanding treatment than she has had from 
most critics, though one may doubt whether her Cretan blood is sufficient 
explanation of her conduct. The Nurse, too, is described very perceptively, but 
in connexion both with Hippolytus and with Theseus we meet Norwood’s 
tendency to go outside the terms of reference of the play. Hippolytus is taken to 
task for wanting to make bad worse by telling his father of Phaedra’s indiscre- 
tion when it had much better be hushed up. It is rather to the Nurse that we 
should look for that sort of worldly wisdom. And though it is by no means 
irrelevant that Hippolytus is a vd@os, there is no shadow of a reason to think 
that Theseus is represented as paying the penalty for youthful incontinence. 
He is no more a Duke of Gloster than Hippolytus is an Edmund. Theseus’ 
semi-official union with Antiope was not incontinence at all. 

The conclusion that the play could stand without the support of the gods— 
apart from the essentially trivial miracle of Theseus’ curse—can hardly be 
sustained. Had it been Hippolytus who fell in love with Phaedra, this might 
have been regarded as a natural consequence of his abnormality—to the great 
satisfaction of the psychologists. But from the point of view of Hippolytus, who 
is the hero, his step-mother’s love is too arbitrary a misfortune to be the hinge 
of the play, and a personal Aphrodite is needed. Norwood’s comments on the 
divine characters are again of unequal value. He brings out well the very 
Euripidean discord between the beauty of Artemis’ farewell and the banality 
of her ideas when she ‘speaks ex cathedra’. But why spend a whole page in 
arguing that a goddess ought to know whether Theseus was the son of Poseidon 
or of Aegeus and not contradict herself? 

The reason why unnecessary gods were imposed upon the play i is surprising, 
When Euripides left them out of the Medea he got only third prize. This time 
he knew better. Athens was not yet ripe for plays without gods, so even if they 
did not take any real part they had to be inserted to add the weight of their 
divine commentary. 

The first essay in the book, “Towards understanding Euripides’, is best taken 
in conjunction with the last of the four, that on the Supplices, because the idea 
which is vital to Norwood’s demolition of that play is here introduced. The 
essay, which contains many good things trenchantly put, starts from the prob- 
lem of the extraordinarily different estimates of Euripides which have been 
made by competent judges. Sometimes he seems so easily comprehensible that 
he might be writing for us rather than for the ancients; sometimes he is so 
mysteriously feeble that we are driven to desperate search for an hypothesis that 
will make sense of his apparent aberrations. Norwood looks for light first in 
Aristophanes and in Aristotle, but finds little; he then puts forward some ex- 
planations of his own. He reminds us that tragedy was a recent invention and 
still largely experimental. The technique had to be discovered, mainly by trial 
and error, and some of the errors have survived, plays and plots which, as 
Aristotle generalizing from a larger volume of drama could have told Euripides, 
will not hang together. This is a point of substance and the reminder is timely. 
A more questionable suggestion is that it was customary for a dramatist to 
lavish all his care on one of the four plays he was presenting and to dash off the 
others as ‘fillers’. Still more hazardous is the hypothesis, by which Norwood set 
considerable store, that since it might often prove difficult to fill out a play on a 
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particular myth to the standard length, dramatists would amuse themselves by 
writing miniature plays, some of them without a normal chorus, for use at 
private theatricals. If one of these was particularly successful, the playwright’s 
friends might persuade him to expand it for public production. Plays which 
are alleged to show traces of such an origin are the Medea, which was first 
composed without chorus, Aegeus, or magic chariot, as is proved by lines 797-8, 
survivors from the first version . 
ovTe ou TaTpis 
ovr’ olkos €aTw ovr’ amooTpog? KaKav, 


the Hecuba, betrayed by the inconsistency as to the scene of the action, and the 
Alcestis, because 152-88 and 280-325 repeat each other and one of the passages 
ismere padding. But all this is nothing to the handling of the Supplices, the play 
which is the subject of the most elaborate of the four essays, written before the 
publication of Mr. Greenwood’s discussion of this play but concerned with some 
of the same problems. 

There are difficulties in the Supplices ; let it be admitted at once that they are 
not imaginary. How do seven mothers, three of whom are not Argive, make a 
Chorus of Argive Mothers presumably fifteen in number ? How do we get seven 
pyres when on Euripides’ own reckoning only five corpses are available, and 
four of them are consumed on one pyre? How does Theseus spare the Chorus 
the harrowing spectacle of their sons’ bodies when they have just been looking 
at them? And, more baffling than all these put together, why is the ruffianly 
Capaneus praised for his affability and condescension? These are difficulties 
enough, but Norwood discovers more. Certain passages contain ideas on war 
and society unknown before the fourth century; the conception of Tyche as a 
positive influence attached to an individual is late too; other passages presume 
a knowledge of subsequent literature, particularly the Republic; Evadne’s 
suicide is a case of suttee, a practice unknown to the Greeks before Alexander’s 
conquests; the picture of Theseus as founder of Athenian democracy is in- 
compatible with the supposed date of composition ; finally, a number of linguis- 
tic and stylistic features are not Euripidean. None the less some parts of the 
play are authentic Euripides. All these perplexities vanish if we can bring our- 
selves to believe that what we possess is a short play by Euripides with a Chorus 
of seven (cf. Diod. Sic. xiii. 97), with which has been combined a play on the 
same subject by Moschion written about 300 B.c. for reading:rather than per- 
formance ; hence there is no difficulty about the stage management of Evadne’s 
suicide. Moschion is suggested because Stobaeus attributes to him some lines 
of our play. The combination was made in the second or third century A.D. 
by a forger who wanted to create for Euripides a full-length play. 

If this play, or most of it, could be lost to Euripides, it would not cause 
universal regret. But many of Norwood’s arguments are ill founded. The most 
striking of the passages about war, 481-93, is very similar to Thucydides i. 140. 
1 and vi. 24. 3. A precise counterpart to Adrastus as a vehicle of bad luck is to 
be found in Thuc. vi. 17. 1 and vii. 68. 1; a practical application of the idea 
in 409 B.c. is recorded in Xenophon, Hell. i. 2. 15. At Supp. 240 ff., which is 
supposed to refer to Plato, Rep. 552 ¢, it is the poor, not spendthrifts turned 
criminal, who are armed with the xévrpa of jealousy, an easy enough metaphor 
anyway. No one can be sure, either that Evadne’s suicide presupposes a know- 
ledge of suttee, or that this knowledge had not reached Greece in the fifth 
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century. Such anomalies as the democratic Theseus are a natural consequence 
of treating mythical subjects in terms of contemporary problems. 

Among objections which can be raised against this theory on more general 
grounds I take first one that Norwood mentions but does not really face. The 
accepted fragments of Moschion contain no resolved foot in some seventy 
lines; this is too small a sample to be decisive, but what we know of the 
dramatic verse of the period would lead us to expect a restricted use of resolu- 
tion (cf. Ceadel in C.Q.xxxv [1941] p. 88). That part of the play which Nor. 
wood assigns to Euripides contains 47 resolutions in 322 iambics, 14 per cent.; 
Moschion and the forger have 77 in 593 lines, or 13 per cent. This is surprisingly 
homogeneous for work of very different periods. Then it is strange that this 
forgery should have taken place at a time when Greek plays were being read 
mainly in selections and anthologies. It does not make it easier that the Sup- 
plices is one of the batch of plays which is generally believed to be derived 
directly from the Alexandrian edition and to have been little read at the sup- 
posed time of the forgery. 

This is a book abounding in ideas and exuberantly written ; it is very easy 
to read. But it would have been a better and shorter book if Norwood had not 
been unvisited by that daimonion who from time to time whispers to some the 
warning word ‘nonsense’. 


King’s College, Cambridge D. W. LUCAS 


HERACLITUS AND THE WORLD-ORDER 


G. S. Kirk: Heraclitus, The Cosmic Fragments. Pp. xvi+424. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1954. Cloth, 50s. net. 


Some fifty of the fragments of Heraclitus refer to the world rather than to man. 
Mr. Kirk has edited these with great thoroughness. He carefully discusses the 
text, and in particular makes every effort to extricate the authentic sayings of 
Heraclitus from the ancient comments and interpretations, quoting from the 
source of each so much of the context as is relevant to the problem. He ex- 
amines exhaustively the meaning of each fragment, its bearing on Heraclitus’ 
general world-view, and the treatment which it has received from critics and 
commentators, ancient and modern. 

The exposition is necessarily very detailed, but certain general considerations 
emerge very clearly; for example, Heraclitus’ relation to his predecessors, in 
particular to Anaximander, for whom change, or interaction between the 
opposites, did not represent the ‘just’ or natural and normal process of events; 
and again his chief claim to originality, which lay in finding that the unity of 
the world is due not so much to its material composition as to an indwelling 
Logos or ‘formula of things’ from which its order and regularity flow. 

The introduction deals with the tradition from Plato onwards. It demon- 
strates the dependence of the doxographers upon Theophrastus, who in turn 
derived his knowledge from Aristotle. It is suggested that Heraclitus wrote no 
book: his sayings were collected by another, ‘conceivably by a pupil’. Kirk 
tacitly assumes that the resulting ovyypaypa faithfully reflected Heraclitus’ 
doctrines and even his ‘prose style’. Perhaps then Aristotle was not misled in 
thinking it to be Heraclitus’ own work. 
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It is contended, however, that the tradition went wrong fairly soon : the doc- 
trine that all things are undergoing continuous change was mistakenly fathered 
upon Heraclitus by Plato (Crat. 402 a: H. says that all things are in motion), or 
even earlier by Cratylus as reported by Aristotle (H. said that one could not 
step twice into the same river). In Crat. the statement about universal change 
precedes, and may be independent of, the river-simile ; Kirk seems to reverse 
the order, and takes it for granted that both features are misinterpretations of 
fr. 12. This saying about ‘same rivers’ and ‘different waters’ was no doubt 
meant to illustrate the coincidence between stability (‘the exact replacement of 
water’-—but do rivers never rise or fall?) and change; and it was in stability 
that Heraclitus was chiefly interested. Frr. 12 and gt thus illustrate, according 
to Kirk, the principle of the measures, better known from frr. 30 and 31, by 
which the world-order maintains its balance. Plato, Kirk thinks, emphasized 
the wrong aspect. He was followed by Aristotle who added (and so, e.g., 
Burnet, E.G.P., p. 146) that the constant flux is (for the most part) impercept- 
ible. According to Kirk such a notion would have been ‘repulsive to Hera- 
clitus’. The argument that the doctrine of flux is not found in our fragments is 
unconvincing ; may it not have existed in a saying which we do not possess? 
For Heraclitus, stability ‘underlies all change’ ; but this accords with both inter- 
pretations. Nor is it satisfactory to argue that the persistence of the world- 
order ‘is demonstrated by our senses’. May it not still be held that the evidence of 
the senses needs intelligent interpretation (of which few are capable) if we are 
to become aware of both ‘aspects’, (1) imperceptible continuous change, and 
(2) the ‘unseen connexion’ and the latent ¢vars (‘real constitution’, p.'42) of 
things ? 

Heraclitus did of course insist on ‘the continuation of strife and change’ (fr. 
80) ; byt this meant primarily ‘change between opposites’. How far the pheno- 
menal world is constituted by the interaction of opposites, and of which kinds 
of opposites, is, however, far from clear. Perhaps the most effective opposites 
are those which are ‘the same’ because connected like ‘different poles of the 
same continuum’. Others merely seem different to different creatures (what is 
‘good’ for fish is ‘bad’ for men) or at different times (the ‘way up and down’ 
is one of these and has no relevance to world-periods). Indeed fr. 102 seems to 
declare the distinction between good and bad to be illusory and so to justify the 
unfavourable comments of Aristotle. The problem is discussed at length; but 
Heraclitus on opposites still seems to resist clarification. Kirk gives a reference 
to Phaedo 70 c; but he does not point out that in order to make sense of the 
principle of opposites which replace one another, Plato has later to supply a 
substratum, zpaypa, 103 b), which Heraclitus is not allowed to possess (p. 142). 
If Plato had been rash enough to refer, like his commentators, to Heraclitus on 
opposites he would no doubt have been accused, like Aristotle, of misrepresenta- 
tion. Perhaps it is fairer to give Heraclitus a substratum where he needs one, 
as Kirk himself is almost persuaded to do on occasion (p. 197). Further, if 
‘all things’ are to be ‘one’ (frr. 10, 50), the numerous continua of opposites 
must somehow be connected (hot-cold with life-death and waking-sleep- 
ing). With some considerable pressure Kirk extracts the cohesive force 
from fr. 67: if 6 Beds is there genuine, it must mean the Logos, and the Logos 
must be the link not only between the two members of a pair of opposites but 
also ‘between the various pairs of opposites in terms of which all change can be 
analysed’. But this leads to another difficulty : ‘the three world-masses’ are fire 
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and the two dormant forms of fire (sea and earth), and there is a ‘regular’ 
(though occasionally ‘spasmodic’) exchange between these three. Do the first 
and the other two form a ‘pair’ of opposites in tension? Or do the three to. 
gether constitute a ‘one’ opposed to the ‘plurality’ of the phenomenal world? 
The suggestion that the theory of cosmic fire is ‘empirical’ and ‘cosmological’ 
and therefore in a separate compartment from the ‘logical’ analysis of 
the interaction of opposites, and that the two compartments have nothing 
‘common’ save the concept of measure (cf. p. 344), is an unsatisfactory solution; 
the theory of opposites seems to be just as empirical and cosmological as the 
theory of the three world-masses. 

Some of these puzzles are aggravated by Kirk’s insistence that Heraclitus 
was ‘a naive corporealist’. The celestial fire (also called zpynorjp and Kxepavvds) 
which has powers of intelligent control over the world-processes must, in some 
contexts at least, be very different from the mundane fire of daily experience. 
Kirk seems reluctant to admit that this is so; fire on his interpretation is never 
just a symbol of the world-process of change; the world-order actually is fire 
as well as the Logos. Though Heraclitus can at least ‘abstract’ (p. 396) the 
reflective Logos from fire, there is an effort to assign to him as low a degree as 
possible of abstract thought. Thus on fr. 114 it is thought worth while to 
discuss the unreal question whether human laws can be thought of as corporeal, 
so that they may be said to be ‘nourished’, in as nearly literal a sense as pos- 
sible, by the single divine law. Nor will he admit that 76 cofév can transcend 
the corporeal world: though ‘separate from all things’ (fr. 108) it must stand 
for the human knowledge of the Logos which is not to be confused with those 
skills which were currently called codin. This explanation is as unconvincing 
as the alleged naiveté which possibly prevented Heraclitus from even regarding 
air as corporeal! 

Some points of interest must be briefly noted. Fr. 30: Kirk puts a colon after 
€orat with great probability. This fragment supplies his strongest argument 
against the ecpyrosis which Aristotle is blamed for foisting upon Heraclitus in 
a moment of inadvertence. Fr. 10: avAAdyues is the reading preferred. The frag- 
ment is explained as setting out alternative ways of describing not successive 
states but the same condition: things belonging to the same genus tend in one 
sense to unity and in another sense to plurality, and so they are oAa and ody 
6Aa according to one’s point of view at different times. Fr. 7 is taken to refer to 
‘relative’ opposites: smoke is one or many according as the eye or the nose is 
applied to it. Fr. 6: the sun is new every day in the sense that the old one is 
rekindled each morning—its bowl is refilled with the inflammable moist ex- 
halation and continues to be replenished with moisture throughout the day. 
There is no dry exhalation in Heraclitus ; this again was supplied by Aristotle. 
Fr. 51: the reading zaXivrovos is defended (‘a connexion working in both 
directions’), together with the corollary that there is no reference to Heraclitus 
in the zaAivtpomos of Parmenides, fr. 6., 9. 

There are naturally several riddles where a solution escapes even Kirk’s 
assiduity. And some appear under treatment to lose perhaps too much of 
their bite. But I should like to end by congratulating the editor on a notable 
achievement which will long retain its value for students of early Greek 
speculation. 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 
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THE BUDE HERODOTUS 


Ph.-E. LEGRAND: Hérodote. (Collection Budé.) (1) Histotres, livre ix: 
texte établiet traduit. Pp. 110(double). (2) Index Analytique. Pp. 249. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1954. Paper, 800, 600 fr. 


In this final volume the editor introduces about fifteen textual changes of his 
own, eight on unimportant points. Of the rest, 14. 2 adyyeAtn <aAAn)> mpddpopov 
[a\qv] may be right, as also 21. 6 (rdde>, though <dde> (cf. iii. 122) is equally 
possible ; so too the hiatus after dzémeov in g2. 4, rather than the usual deletion 
of the rest of the sentence. But 94. 6 iaydyovres (imdyovres codd.) seems un- 
necessary ; 74. 6 éomimrovtes (if éxmimrovres (codd., edd.) requires alteration) has 
little advantage over éuaimrovres Richards; 120. 10-11 émureOAvae (€mexOfjvar 
ABC, émiBetvar cett.) is unattractive. In 12. 10 [7 odK e€cévar] or, alternatively, 
eioi for }oav, are no more necessary than van Herwerden’s [Apyeiov], since the 
herald’s message is clearly formal and dramatic. At 2. 10 aéeus (é€ers codd. pl.) 
with retention of icyupa (‘tu briseras ... leurs fermes résolutions’) is an un- 
fortunate attempt to improve on Kallenberg’s suggested oxicets, which neither 
n. 4, p. 9, nor the apparatus, mentions. Errors in the text include 29. 5 
rogobro (-or), 19. 12 full stop omitted, 53. 1 full stop instead of comma, 70. 23 
omission of recc€gpwv after xaradeovadwv, 119. 3 TH (7H), and the number 
84 (48) at head of p. 44. Elsewhere faults arise from change of text or punctua- 
tion without revision of accentuation, e.g. 10. 9, 53. 13, 89. 11 and 13, III. 25. 
Several footnotes in the ‘Notice’ covering viii. 130-ix. 89 (printed in the pre- 
vious volume, pp. 123-47) show differences of text from that now adopted, in- 
cluding (pp.128, n.1;130, nn. 1, 3) the rejected forms d:adavoxovon and éojpauve, 
and the un-Herodotean évrai#a. The apparatus is accurate and reasonably 
complete; in 17. 9 [éaméas] Kallenberg and the variant éxéAeve (cf. darijyyeAre 
21. 12) should be added. No reference is made to Powell’s comments on several 
passages. The ‘Notice’ (pp. 73-85) includes useful remarks on Herodotus’ 
methods of composition. 

The copious ‘Index Analytique’ will be welcomed as a valuable and unusual 
closure to a long ‘run’ of an author in the Budé edition. Divided into five sec- 
tions—Personnages humains; Dieux, fétes, sanctuaires ; Peuples et fractions de 
peuples ; Pays, mers, cours d’eau, montagnes, villes, lieux-dits ; Notabilia varia 
—it claims to quote the reference and abbreviated content of passages only of 
immediate import to the item concerned. But this has been generously inter- 
preted and omissions are few. There are some false references, and occasional 
inconsistency in the form of names: Apiopdozea ézea, €.g., p. 14 (s.v. Apioréns) 
but Apidomea p. 224 and text; AewBdrns p. 46, but -Be7- in text. Corrupt or 
conjectural names are not always distinguishable: e.g. ‘ Quvpefrar (conjecture)’ 
p. 113, ‘”Opuyes (conj.)’ p. 236—but ‘ Kirapis’ p. 232 is an emendation of 
xWdvas/yer@vas in vii. go. 4. Again, ‘ Eipwpos’ p. 28, but ‘[Zipwyos]. Voir 
<Eipwpos>’ on p. 67. Similarly the reference (p. 37) s.v. KaAAins", ‘ses actes 
remarquables, vi. 122’, disregards the claim that ‘caput integrum . . .inter- 
polatori debetur’ (apparatus, ad loc.). Surprising omissions are the name of the 
historian himself and @ovpiov, as printed at the opening of the Proem; nor are 
these made good under ‘Adxapvnoods. 

The merits of the late M. Legrand’s edition—a sound text, a translation con- 
sistent both in accuracy and style, adequate historical and explanatory notes, 
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and an informed and penetrating analysis in the ‘Notices’ preceding the various 
subdivisions of the work—far outweigh the innumerable small errors (mainly 
of printing and proof-reading) to which each volume has been prone. Its most 
obvious and serious lack is an up-to-date discussion of the manuscripts, which 
were not generously treated even in the Introduction (pp. 181 ff.: 1932). The 
sigla throughout have been ‘ex editione Hudiana repetita’, and no considera- 
tion has been given to any possible eliminatio. Speed of publication—Books vii, 
viii, ix, and Index have all, appeared between 1951 and 1954—doubtless made 
this difficult and the editor’s illness perhaps made it impossible. It is a matter 
for sincere regret that he was prevented not only from reconsidering the manu- 
script tradition but from seeing his long task completed by the press and from 
assisting in the new editions which have already begun to appear. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne G. CLEMENT WHITTICK 


THE ATTHIDOGRAPHI 


Fevix Jacosy: Die Fragmente der griechischen Histortker, III b (Supple- 
ment): Commentary on the Ancient Historians of Attica (Nos. 323 a-344). 
Vol. i, Text; Vol. ii, Notes, Addenda, etc. Pp. ii+661, 635. Leiden: 
Brill, 1954. Paper, fl. 62 each. 


Wuata book! After being given Althis and the Fragments of the Atthidographi (as 
well as of the other local historians) we have, to 146 pages of Greek, 680 pages 
of comment, and to the comment 523 much longer, because more closely 
printed, pages of notes, these notes being, as in Atthis, of every kind—references, 
cross-references (sometimes to but two pages back or forward), long discursive 
arguments continuing from the main text, and digressions; so that, just to 
consult the book, we must have three heavy volumes in front of us. We have 
then 20 pages only of ‘Selected Addenda’: paradoxically we may regret that 
there are not more—in a book of this kind which has inevitably taken so long 
to write and produce, discussion of more recent work has to be in the form of 
addenda ; Jacoby finished writing in 1945, and his manuscript has been with the 
printer since 1947. But, as he says, he has written what he, after so many years’ 
familiarity with these odd fragmenta of so many lost books, had to say ; he ‘feels, 
so to speak, dried up’; and he wishes that ‘others should now deal with the 
opinions expressed, if they think it worth while’. How well we can sympathize. 
An index to both volumes concludes the whole. 

Jacoby says in his preface that he is concerned with the tradition, with what 
these writers said and their purpose in so writing, rather than with the facts of 
history, whether they wrote true or false. This is wise indeed, if these things can 
be separated, and if you can avoid discussing some other historians’ methods as 
well. To illustrate my point let me criticize the comment on two fragments of 
Philochorus. First F 117, schol. Lysistr. 1138 (and 1144, but this is not printed 
among the fragments, but in the commentary, though Jacoby agrees that it 
belongs with the other and goes back to Philochorus), on the helot revolt and 
Thuc. i. 101-3: he defends the ingenious correction of the second scholium, 
pera THY ev TDAaraais pdynv of érev: radra hv emt Oeayevidou, to ur érer and the 
exclusion of raira . . . 8. (who was archon in 468-7) as a later note written 
after .8 had taken the place of the true reading—this to bring Philochorus in 
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line with Thucydides (and with the facts: you cannot keep these out); he 
supports this from Adz. 25. 1-2 (a weak support), but does not bring it into con- 
nexion with the date for the beginning of the revolt (469/8), given by Diodorus, 
who also follows, or tries to follow, the Atthis chronology. Scholia, we know, are 
liable to this sort of corruption, and the learned addition is possible; and Diodorus 
is capable of any kind of blunder ; but we are less inclined to believe in the cor- 
ruption when the tradition is found in another writer, even Diodorus. Moreover 
Jacoby would like to combine this with a belief in the ten years’ duration of the 
revolt (our text of Thuc., Ephorus, and Diodorus’ date for its end, 456/5), by 
which Thuc. i. 103. 1-3 becomes a digression and out of chronological order : 
it is a digression, he says, like the sentence wAcforor 5€ ta&v EiAwrdy, xrd., in 
101. 2, because Thucydides’ theme in this part of the Pentekontaétia is not the 
revolt as such but the breach between Sparta and Athens. True, except that 
the capture of Naupactus and settlement there of the Messenians in 103. 3 is 
very much part of the main,theme; but the question remains, why did Thucy- 
dides put the digression here, instead of after 103. 4 so that the alliance between 
Athens and Megara might follow on 102. 4 where it logically, and, accordi.g to 
Jacoby, chronologically belongs? Jacoby puts the question (in his Addenda), 
but does not answer it except to say ‘this is the only place for it’. Thucydides 
has other ‘digressions’, 101. 2 (above), 103. 4 Kai Kopwiows pév, 105. 6-106 
(many details), 107. 4 70 5€ te Kai avdpos, 110. 3 "Ivdpws dé; but they none of 
them cause chronological disorder. Further, dexd7w érec brings the capture of 
Naupactus too to 456/5, i.e. the year of Tolmides’ periplus ; but neither Thucy- 
dides (108. 5) nor the apparently good scholium on Aeschin. ii. 75 includes it 
among his achievements. Jacoby says that Thucydides does not, because his 
account of Tolmides is ‘restricted to attacks on the territories and possessions 
of members of the Peloponesian League’. Really! Jacoby has always shown 
sound judgement in face of both Beloch’s method (“Thucydides is not infal- 
lible, so here and here we may believe what we like’) and E. Schwartz’s (‘the 
editor has confused Thucydides’ manuscripts; so there and there we may 
believe what we like’) ; but in this case I would rather believe that Thucydides 
made a muddle of the whole thing or that his editor got his papers in a wild 
disorder, than such tendentious pleading. 

The other case is F 119, on the Egyptian gift of corn to Athens in 445/4 and 
the numbers of recipients and of persons found to be wrongly enrolled among 
the citizens: on this we have 21 pages of comment, which is interrupted 72 
times by notes occupying 16 pages. (But, to be fair, F 118 has only half a page, 
with a page of notes.) He covers nearly the whole ground of the population 
problem, though always protesting that that is not his purpose, but only to 
show how Philochorus treated it. He has many wise and shrewd things to say, 
as that ‘20,000’ (a common figure, e.g. Wasps 709, and A 6 7. 24) and 30,000’ 
are traditional figures for Athenian citizens, neither more trustworthy than the 
other, and that ‘people were very api to forget the thetes at all times’, which 
may explain the 20,000 and Philochorus’ implied 19,000 in 445. But his 
applications of this general principle will not do. Aristophanes’ 20,000 does not 
exclude the rowers in the fleet (whom he seldom forgot), for they have just been 
mentioned (684); nor, obviously, does Aristotle’s ; and for Philochorus the poorest 
citizens must be included, and not only (as Jacoby notes) is 19,000 not 20,000, 
and so not traditional, but Philochorus’ figure for all citizens (it seems) after 
445 is 14,240, which is not a round number, nor traditional, nor reconcilable 
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with Thucydides, whose work Philochorus knew. It is not reconcilable either 
with our inscriptional evidence, mainly the ephebic lists, which Jacoby does 
not mention. He would answer that he is concerned with Philochorus, not 
with the facts; but this will not do, for the muster-roll of all citizens (or all of 
oda mrapexopevor) liable to service, from 18 to 60, by the years of their first 
call-up, was something on which Philochorus was an authority (F 38), and on 
the dvayyduors as well when the lists of all citizens in every deme were in 
evidence (F 52: on this see Jacoby’s comment on Androtion, F 52). The 
explanation of the 14,240 and the 19,000 is to be sought elsewhere; and we 
should not hide behind such easy generalizations as that of Michell (Sparta, 
p- 227), quoted with approval by Jacoby, ‘practically every ancient author 
when dealing with numbers of any kind—population figures, size of armies, 
etc.—is hopelessly inaccurate and cannot be relied on’. That saves thought, but 
does little else to help. 

In this context Jacoby has a long note on the citizenship law of 451. He who, 
more than any, knows the inadequacy of our evidence and that the A@jvaiww 
modreia is not the perfect handbook, suddenly decides that the latter gives a 
complete account of the law (26. 3), with the effect, not that we cannot be sure 
whether the law was made retrospective (and thus would disfranchise Cimon 
and Olorus), but that we may be sure that there was no clause either way, and 
this of set purpose—that Pericles might at any moment he chose take advantage 
of the uncertainty to bring a ypad7) éevias against his rival ; and simple Cimon 
walked into the trap, returned from ostracism and accepted the strategia (of 
all offices), and was fortunate in his death that saved him from further persecu- 
tion; and that Pericles so controlled his own followers, with an iron hand, that 
no one else attacked such dubious citizens till the corn-distribution of 445. 
Anything less like Athenian history it is difficult to imagine ; and (is it necessary 
to add?) in another context—the citizenship immediately after 510—neither 
Aém. nor Politics is to be trusted; Aristotle was deceived by fourth-century 
party propaganda and his statements ‘must be eliminated from history’. 
Jacoby ends this comment (on Phil. F 119) with an appendix of 12 pages on 
the imperial aims of Pericles, with the citizenship law as its starting-point; in 
which there is much sense, but when he says that Adcock and I must be wrong 
in arguing that the success of the empire demanded an expanding, not a 
restricted citizen body, because Thucydides in ii. 13 and 65 shows that Athen- 
ian numbers were more than adequate, he forgets that Thucydides had in mind 
the conduct of the war only, and its conduct by Pericles’ strategy—for that 
Pericles had indeed abundant reason for thinking that Athens should win; he 
was not thinking of the administration of wide dominions, from Sicily to the 
Euxine. What indeed Jacoby might have argued is that Athens hardly 
thought of administering an empire at all. 

I have been criticizing both the methods and some of the opinions of this 
book ; but I hope that I have at the same time given some idea of its immense 
range and of the erudition displayed in it. There are, I should mention, long 
introductions to each author. Jacoby has indeed generously poured forth his 
learning ; but there is a real danger that, even as a book of reference, a great 
deal that is of value will be lost in the mass—not because the mass is valueless, 
far from it, but because it is so ill arranged ; and the index, large as it is, is yet 
deficient, having for example no entry under citizenship or population, though, 
if you look carefully, you will find something under Athens. Some of this diffi- 
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culty was unavoidable in a commentary on fragmenta; the more reason for not 
adding to it! But we must end with an expression of gratitude and admiration 
to the author; to the printer and the proof-corrector as well; and Dr. Jacoby 
need not have apologized for faulty English—there is very little that is strange 
and nothing (that I found) to quarrel with. It is good to learn that the 
commentary on the other local historians is now being printed. 

University of Glasgow A. W. GOMME 


DEMADES 


Virror1o DE Fatco. Demade Oratore. Testimonianze e Frammenti. 
Seconda Edizione. Pp. 111. Naples: Libreria Scientifica Editrice, 


1954. Paper, L. 1,500. 

Ir is generally agreed that Demades was an orator of unusual brilliance and 
that some of the picturesque statements attributed to him by antiquity may be 
genuine. Most scholars are disinclined to go much further than this in assessing 
the quality and nature of his oratory. De Falco is more venturesome. From 
unpromising material he has attempted to reconstruct some of Demades’ 
speeches and by an examination of the fragments attributed to him to deduce 
the general characteristics of his or@tory. The first edition of this work (which 
was not accessible to the present reviewer) was published in 1932. In preparing 
his second edition De Falco has been stimulated, often to disagreement, by 
Treves’s interesting article on Demades in Athenaeum xi (1933), the only other 
work of significance on Demades published during this century. The Loeb 
volume, Minor Attic Orators, ii, which appeared about the same time as the book 
under review, has little new to add on Demades. 

De Falco starts by considering the information about Demades in Suidas. 
His interpretation of this passage, which is based on judicious emendation of 
the text, seems natural and convincing, and it clarifies what was previously 
obscure and confused. He goes on to examine the process by which statements 
attributed to Demades have survived. He accepts the tradition that Demades 
was an extempore speaker who committed no speeches to writing, but believes 
that a collection of his striking sayings was made in his own time, and that 
subsequent writers obtained the statements which they ascribe to him from this 
collection. He thinks that genuine fragments of Demades, directly or indirectly 
derived from this early anthology, are to be found in extant rhetorical exercises 
supposedly delivered by Demades. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with a consideration of surviving 
Demadea. These are classified under three main headings: (a) genuine frag- 
ments, (b) fragments of doubtful authenticity, (c) rhetorical exercises. Sixty- 
four fragments are termed ‘genuine’. Some of these De Falco ascribes to specific 
speeches and he tries to reconstruct their background and general theme. 
Others he classifies under miscellaneous headings according to their subject- 
matter. One must obviously not take this attempt to distinguish genuine state- 
ments of Demades too seriously. De Falco himself admits that in some cases his 
classification can only be tentative. Generally speaking there are no criteria by 
which one can judge whether any given fragment is likely to be genuine. 
De Falco is on particularly weak ground when he tries to extract statements of 
Demades from late declamations. Even if he is right in supposing that frag- 
ments of Demades survive in these declamations, one can scarcely hope to 
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distinguish them. Some of these ‘genuine’ fragments are commonplaces of 
rhetoric; variations on the idea expressed in fragment xxv, for example, are 
frequent throughout Greek literature. 

The most valuable part of the book is undoubtedly the chapter which con- 
tains rhetorical exercises relating to Demades. The Greek, or in some cases the 
Latin, texts are carefully edited with an excellent commentary, mainly, but by 
no means entirely, textual, which includes several original emendations. The 
text of the speech On the Twelve Years improves on that of Blass and the intro- 
ductory notes give convincing reasons for the readings adopted. Unlike Blass 
and others, De Falco refuses to believe that Haupt’s extracts from a Palatine 
manuscript necessarily belong to this speech. Of the other exercises particularly 
interesting is the long fragment from a Berlin papyrus in dialogue form. In thé 
last chapter De Falco tries to reconstruct the character and oratorical qualities 
of Demades, using the ‘genuine’ fragments as a basis. This is interesting, but 
all highly conjectural, and there is no evidence to justify the confidence with 
which he draws his conclusions. 

While much of the book must be regarded as speculative, it is, nevertheless, 
a valuable contribution to the study of Greek oratory. It gives for the first time 
a comprehensive collection of statements which Demades might have made or 
later imitations of such statements, and it provides a learned and scholarly 
commentary on their text. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne H. LL. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


THE BUDE DEMOSTHENES 


Démosthéne: Plaidoyers Civils. Tome i: Discours xxvii-xxxvill. Texte 
établi et traduit par Louis GerNET. (Collection Budé.) Pp. 264 (partly 
double). Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1954. Paper, goo fr. 


FoLLowinc the public speeches of the Demosthenic corpus which have already 
appeared in the Budé series, this volume presents the first twelve of the private 
speeches (‘civil’ is more applicable to French than to English law), first, that is 
to say, according to the order found in the manuscript F, which has become 
conventional in modern texts. This order is on the whole as rational as any 
(though the speeches which it puts last of all—Eubulides, Theocrines, and Neaera 
—are in S associated, more properly, with the public speeches), and M. Gernet 
has rightly retained it, to avoid confusion. It is a pity that the conventional 
numeration has not also been printed on the page-headings. As it is, only the 
speech-titles are given. The rest of these speeches (and doubtless an index to the 
whole) are to be expected from the hand of the same editor. The present 
speeches, apart from including what remains of Demosthenes’ litigation against 
his guardians, are of great interest for Athenian commercial law. They have 
already appeared in the Loeb series, where the treatment is much less technical. 

As usual in the Budé series, a serious attempt has been made to constitute an 
improved text. This is introduced by a discussion of the manuscripts. M. Gernet 
argues, reasonably, that these give as good an account of a presumptive original 
fourth-century B.c. archetype as any texts likely to have been current in anti- 
quity. (Papyri do not disprove this.) To this archetype he believes, with Blass 
and against Rennie, A to be closest in essence : even in its mistakes A most often 
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gives the key to the original (the illustrations here are marred by the following 
misprints: p. 14, XXXV 33 for XXxv 34; p. 15, XLvi 12 for xLvu 60; p. 16, XL 3 
for XLI 3; p. 18 n. 2, 30 for xxxII 30; p. 19, Lvm 32 for Lvim 32). Accordingly 
he proposes to give A a ‘right of priority’. 

Taking xxvii as a sample, I find that there he prefers A to S, with Blass and 
against Rennie, four times; with Rennie and against Blass, four times; and by 
himself, twice : but all three editors together reject A no less than thirteen times, 
as against six acceptances, where there is a choice of reading. These figures 
suggest, and wider inspection confirms, not merely that M. Gernet brings to 
bear a fresh critical judgement, but also that A can be very unreliable. Some 
reliances on A undoubtedly produce a superior text. At xxxi. 14 Gernet boldly 
(and laudably) accepts A’s xaradeducacpévov (a middle in a series of perfect 
participles passive) where Blass and Rennie tamely have the alternative xara- 
Sucacduevov. On the other hand at xxvii. 9 A’s dpyupiov 8° eis rdAavrov emi 
Spaypj SeSaveropévov (Sedavecopevov cett. Rennie) is surely bad grammar. An 
outstanding feature of Gernet’s text is his readiness to make major seclusions, 
whether on his own or on Blass’s initiative. Again, some of these are 
an improvement, some are not at all or only doubtfully so. At xxxvi. 11 (€ 
mpooiy xpjpara Th tTpamely ida) idva is secluded, to my mind wrongly, on the 
analogy of the necessary seclusion of the crucial iSvov at §5. At xxx. 15 (vital for 
the chronology of Demosthenes’ early life) Gernet follows Blass in secluding 
pera Tovs ydpous, but, as would appear from p. 97 n. 1, for the wrong reason : 
there is nothing absurd in supposing that Demosthenes’ Soxipacia occurred 
‘immediately after the marriage’ of Onetor’s sister, i.e. that Demosthenes was 
eighteen in 365 B.c. Indeed, that is the normal assumption since Blass, who 
condemned the words on stylistic grounds, and because of their displaced order 
in A and his deduction that Dionysius did not read them (Att. Bered. iii. 1, 7 f.). 
One may still wonder whether they are not necessary to the sense. My feeling 
in general is that Gernet’s text, though lucid, often forecloses on issues that 
need further consideration, and also that he is unduly influenced by Blass on 
major questions. Grammarians will be interested in his independent accept- 
ance of AS’s rod yap atpos—ypdipavtos—rov oixov dws prcbwowow at xxix. 
42 (uc8dcover FD, Blass Rennie). pc8ciowor may be possible Greek, but he 
himself prints prc8dcovc in the parallel passages xxvii. 40 and 42, where all 
the manuscripts have got it wrong, as doubtless A and S have here. There is a 
good apparatus, from which some important conjectures are omitted: e.g. at 
xxvii. 44 the difficult sentence beginning dotis yap x Terrdpwv Taddvrwv Kai 
TpioxiAtwy Tots pev Tpia TdAavra Kal SucxtAias mpoik’ eSwxev, TH 8” EBSoprjKovTa 
vas Kaprrodo8a: is not annotated, and Foerster’s remedy doris yap €« THv svTwv 
térrapa TéAavra Kai TpioxiAlas is not even recorded. 

The translation seems to me on the whole excellent. It has the great merit of 
conveying the living quality of the Greek, particularly where that itself has the 
vividness of life. Take this for example from Zenothemis (15-17) :“‘ ‘Que dis-tu, 
homme ? — tu as prété a Hégestratos? Mais c’est avec lui que tu as dupé tous 
les autres pour lui permettre d’emprunter.’ — Inutile de rapporter la scéne 
tout au long; nous etimes, beau dire, nous n’en faimes pas plus avancés: il ne 
laissait pas enlever le blé.’ (Compare the rather wooden Loeb version of this 
passage.) In more involved passages it is faithful to the essential meaning, but 
tends to omit small words or phrases and, in splitting up the period, to slur 
finer grammatical relationships. The latter part of the sentence already referred 
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to (xxvii. 44:... davepdov dirov maow Sri obK amd puKpas odaias, Ada mAé€ov 4) 
dumAacias Hs poi KaréAerev rabr’ ddeirev) is rendered ‘il est évident que cette 
somme n’a pas été prélevée sur une succession médiocre, mais qu’il devait me 
rester, 4 moi, plus du double’. This is a paraphrase, and avoids the question 
whether diAaotas is inclusive or exclusive. Many trivialom issions (such 
as xwpis TovTwy at Xxvii. 34) or inexactitudes (such as ovvetiyjoavd’ translated 
‘la déclaration faite d’un commun accord’ instead of ‘agreed with the other 
symmory-members’, xxviii. 11) might be quoted. These may vex or deceive 
the reader with little Greek. Something is seriously wrong at xxxv Hypoth. 1, 
where ovd€ yap av T0608’ dpodroydv Hyvwpdver mpds TH Exrecow (‘if he had ad- 
mitted this he would have been not ill-disposed to paying’) is rendered ‘ne 
reconnaissant pas non plus cet engagement, il ne peut étre un débiteur récal- 
citrant’! 

By far the greater part of the explanatory matter (in the speech-introductions 
and notes) deals with the legal aspects. Here the book is invaluable, since 
M. Gernet uses his admirable knowledge of the scholarship of Greek law of the 
iast fifty and more years to assemble all the appropriate references, to give clear 
descriptions of such basic institutions as mpdous emi Avoet, the dixn eEovAns, com- 
mercial and contract law generally, and to discuss penetratingly the knotty 
special issues which arise in these speeches. If the general reader has patience, 
wits, and French enough, he can learn sufficient from these pages, not merely to 
understand the speeches, but also to gain a basic knowledge of the law which 
they contain. I have only two criticisms to make here :'a general one, that there 
is a Scarcity of notes on general legal points (e.g. to the important contract in 
Lacritus and to the difficult Pantainetus speech), and a particular one, that M. 
Gernet seems to me to have perpetuated a misunderstanding of the financial 
clauses of the eumopiuxds vdpos quoted at Xxxv. 51: dpytpuov dé yur) é£eivar ék- 
Sodvar AOnvatwv Kal TOV peTotKewy TOV Abjvnor peroukovvTwr pen devi, punde av 
obdrot KUpiol etow, ets vadv Aris av jr) pEAAH akew otrov AOnvale, kai raAXa ta 
yeypappeva mepi €xdorov adtav. It seems to me clear enough (as it seemed 
to Rennie, who double-spaces the words) that the last words are not part of 
the text of the law, but a natural formula of the orator indicating the omission 
of parts of it not relevant to the issue. There is no problem, and there was no 
need for Blass to propose to emend the text or for Gernet to boggle at it: ra 
yeypappeéva is of course the omitted clauses, not ‘the contract’ as he trans- 
lates it. 

Questions of authenticity are discussed, not so fully as the legal matters, but 
adequately, references being given to others’ fuller discussions. Gernet defends 
the genuineness of the third Aphobus with an interesting theory that it repre- 
sents Demosthenes’ material for further litigation, found among his papers and 
doctored up by his editor. Otherwise, he leaves these questions where they 
were. Some of the speeches (notably that On Behalf of Phormio) are stamped 
with the orator’s genius ; others continue to arouse doubts which are not likely 
to find certain answers. 

Gernet puts in an occasional word on literary values, and what he says 
usually whets the appetite for more. He has an admirable characterization of 
the Greek court-speech: ‘Ce n’est pas a dire que l’art proprement dit en soit 
absent: il s’agit d’une ésthetique tout utilitaire, trés grecque d’ailleurs, dont 
les meilleurs produits représentent une réussite certaine’ (p. 7). His apprecia- 
tion of On Behalf of Phormio rises to the occasion. Nevertheless it is somewhat 
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suprising to find Libanius’ remarks about the Onetor speeches (that they ‘are 
like Isaeus’, etc.) passed by in silence, and one might have expected some 
mention of how far Demosthenes’ dewdrns comes out in the private speeches. 

The book is somewhat uneven in production ; witness the number of mis- 
prints, of which, besides those already mentioned, I have noticed the following : 
‘C, Onét. 1 17’ for ‘C, Onét. 1 15° (p. 24 n. 1), Todrov ei te rovTwy (comma 
omitted after rodrov, p. 48), ‘sceur d’Aphobos’ for ‘sceur d’Onétor’ and ‘363? 
for ‘364-3’ (p. 89 n. 4), wdpruras (p. 144), ‘§ 41’ for ‘§ 40’ (p. 179), ‘Lv6’ for 
‘xiv6’ (p. 204), €yxAnma for gyxAnpa (p. 239). There are not enough cross- 
references in the notes. There is no list of sigla. Nevertheless, despite faults which 
spring perhaps largely from its merit (its ambitious scope), it reflects great 
credit on its editor, and will now be indispensable for the further study of these 
speeches. One looks forward to as lively and interesting a presentation of the 
rest of them. 


University College, London ‘ J. H. KELLS 


ANCIENT LIVES OF VIRGIL 


Appendix Vergiliana. Edidit R. Exxis. Pp. xvi+128. [Reprint of 1907 
edition.| Vitae Vergilianae Antiquae. Edidit Cotinus Harvie. Pp. xxvi+ 40. 
(Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.) Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1954. Cloth, 125. 6d. net. 

To Ellis’s edition of the Appendix Vergiliana is now subjoined this useful selection 
of Virgilian Lives: Donatus (with the Epistle ascribed to him, but minus his 
interpolations), Servius, Probus, and Focas, together with the relevant excerpts 
from Jerome. These, as the editor observes, will serve the turn of most students 
and are genuine antiques : Probus’ claim to this title is of course disputable and 
the editor does not believe in it, but he includes this Life both because this 
opinion is not universally held and because Wheelock’s researches have en- 
abled him to present an improved text. Of the other Lives, the texts of Donatus 
and Focas are based largely on Brummer’s Teubner edition of 1912, with some 
new collations; that of Servius has benefited from the labours of the Harvard 
editors. The preface is long by the standards of this series and contains a learned 
and lucid summary of the important questions arising out of the Lives; there 
are also—and this is a most welcome innovation—a select bibliography, a 
stenma of the Lives, taken from Upson’s article in Classical Philology (1943), a 
stenma codicum for each Life (except, of course, Focas), and an elenchus locorum 
of passages relating to the possible derivation of the Donatus Life from 
Suetonius. 

The attentive reader will find some improvements on Brummer’s apparatus 
criticus, but in one major respect there is room for cavil. The apparatus here 
presented is one of those which bewilder the reader by their profusion : much 
that has no direct bearing on the criticism of the text should have been ban- 
ished to the preface or to an appendix (Brummer’s expedient). In particular 
the vagaries of individual manuscripts, though they may be instructive, have 
no place in the apparatus: one knows that preaching is easier than practice in 
this matter, but if I had to construct an apparatus to the Donatus Life I should 
begin, I think (taking the first two pages, i.e. Il. 1-22, as a sample), by relegating 
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the notes at Il. 1 (M), 2, 3, 4 (add. fuisse FE), 7 (A, M, G), 8 (G), 16, 20 (P), 
and so on. This would let in some light and allow the reader to see the wood for 
the trees. It is not always easy to see, in any case, why the editor considers some 
errors worthy of record and not others: e.g., at S 19 we are told that B has 
cwilium but not that it has Mantuanis. Hardie’s terminology is closely based on 
that of Brummer: he takes over the terms vulgata and editores, which of course 
are common enough, but to my mind unsatisfactory (especially the former) un- 
less defined. Can we be quite sure even, unless we are told, where the one leaves 
off and the other begins? Similarly he takes over Brummer’s 2 and Z (arche- 
type and hyparchetype), but 2 seems to make its only appearance at D 5, after 
which it is replaced by its exact equivalent ‘codd.’. This raises another point of 
general interest, the question of consistency. Consistency is necessary, not merely 
desirable, in an apparatus criticus, not for the look of the thing, but to avoid 
ambiguity : for instance the usual rule that the reading which is adopted in the 
text heads the critical note is generally observed, but not at De 7, D 160; hence 
at D 88 we cannot be sure whether quae is really intended or is an error for quos 
(and cf. S 8: should not the text be acciperet ?). For another, less important, type 
of inconsistency see, for example, D 185 and 186: ‘repertorem ZZ: repertore 
G ... latentis] latentius G’. Such small points are an indication of the editor's 
pains. 
Now some individual points in the order of their occurrence. (a) In the notes: 
D 22 read ‘praefationem [or rather praefationis ?] p.xiti’ ; 75 delete one E (and why 
not print Aeneida? The facts appear to be these: (1) the manuscripts are unani- 
mous for Aeneida as acc. at 84, 90, 153, and 183; (2) at 143 no manuscript has 
Aeneida, but Hagen’s correction (of eneidam) was printed by Brummer, who is 
followed by Hardie; (3) here one manuscript at least offers Aeneida, but Brum- 
mer did not print it and neither does Hardie. I see no logic in this) ; 103 read 
“il. 34. 65”; 162, 163 this note as it is here spaced is very difficult to disentangle 
without the aid of Brummer; S 10 this note too is badly arranged and 
punctuated; P 10 ‘fortasse nescio quid ita’ should perhaps have been avoided in 
a book intended to be ‘tironibus et praeceptoribus non inutile’! ; 19 it was 
apparently the editor who excised in, but he does not say so. (b) In the text: 
D178 is there anything to be said for tegmine ? ;! F 50 has not umbras a very strong 
case? ; 93 silescant seems much more likely in this poem, with its insistence on 
the future, and the testimony of P, if one bears in mind the habits of even good 
Carolingian manuscripts in such matters, is of little account unsupported. 
There are enough complaints here already, and it may seem ungracious to carp 

at a device intended to help the reader, but the fact is that not only does the 
inclusion of Brummer’s numeration in the text of the Donatus Life spoil the 
appearance of the printed page (to say nothing of such individual /umina as 
‘Bu**colicorum’ or ‘habu*itque’), but if my experience is any guide readers 
will find it more confusing than helpful. An indication every 25 lines would 
have been quite enough. As to numeration in general, a little more care on the 
part of the press would have ensured that the marginal figures were printed 
opposite the lines to which they refer (see De, D 145, F 55-75, 105). But it is 
presumably the editor who is to blame for the blunders at D go and 180 which 
upset all the numeration after 1. 30. In the index of proper names I have found 
seven incorrect references. 


Yes: it was said by Housman, C.R. xlix. 167. But Hardie does not appear to be follow- 
ing his interpretation. 
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The editor tells us himself (p. iv) that this edition was produced in haste. It 
isa pity that it should be disfigured by minor blemishes which, though they 
hardly impair its solid usefulness and scholarship, cannot but vex and distract 


the reader. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge E. J. KENNEY 


HORACE’S SAPPHICS AND ALCAICS 


Nozt A. Bonavia-Hunt: Horace the Minstrel. Pp. 84. London: Musical 
Opinion, 1954. Stiff paper, 10s. 6d. net. 

Tus is an admirable book, despite a title which might suggest something a 
little nebulous. However, the sub-title reassures: ‘A study of his sapphic and 
alcaic lyrics’ ; and nothing in fact could be more agreeably solid than the con- 
tents. The author examines Horace’s technique and gives fully and lucidly the 
rules, based on Horace’s own practice, for composition in these metres. He also 
supplies six English poems translated into sapphics and/or alcaics, including 
Herrick’s ‘Gather ye rosebuds’, of which four versions are given. Two of these 
are such as an able schoolboy might produce; and after a criticism of them 
come two skilful fair copies. Hunt is particularly interested in the musical aspect 
of the Odes—hence, perhaps, the title of his book. He makes the point that 
many of the poems, e.g. Carm. Saec., were written to be sung and accompanied 
on the lyre ; he even harmonizes two stanzas to show how in his view the thing 
might have been done. To be sure, he is careful to warn the reader that these 
pieces ‘do not claim to represent the actual melodies sung in Horace’s time’, 
but he hardly makes it sufficiently clear that harmony, in the modern sense of 
the term, was unknown to the world of Greece and Rome. Indeed, when he 
writes (p. 10), ‘It was of little consequence whether the plectral note ‘‘doubled” 
the voice part or struck a note above or below the vocal melody’, it almost looks 
as though he envisaged some form of harmony in the modern sense—and an 
odd form at that. The érepofwvia passage in Plato’s Laws (812 d) can mean no 
more than that a musical embellishment of some kind was sometimes used ; and 
there can be no doubt that in ancient music there was nothing like harmony 
or counterpoint as the moderns understand these things. In matters metrical 
Hunt is agreeably orthodox, and it is a relief to find that the bogy anacrusis, 
though it does once (p. 26) raise its ugly head, receives a sharp blow on it. 
On the question of rhyme it is not very clear what position Hunt adopts. On 
p. 22 he writes, ‘Horace indulged in rhyme-endings, and these should be intro- 
duced in at least one of the sapphic stanzas’, and on p. 81 he gives a table of 
‘rhymed and unrhymed concords in the first three verses of the sapphic stanza 
as found in Horace’s Odes’; yet in a foot-note on p. 34 he says: ‘I am not 
concerned with the question whether rhyming was intentionally or accidentally 
or even inevitably introduced.’ If, as I believe to be the case, rhymes were 
‘accidentally or even inevitably introduced’, need anyone bother about them ? 
There is another point which rather distresses the present reviewer, that is 
Hunt’s determination to see onomatopoeic purpose in Horace’s use of interlinear 
hiatus and hypermetric elision. Can one really believe that in using the elision 
‘dissidens plebi numero beator(um) | eximit Virtus’ Horace ‘vividly expresses 
the closing of Virtue’s gate to Phraates’, or that in allowing the hiatus in 
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“Virtus repulsae nescia sordidae | interminatis fulget honoribus’ he ‘emphasises 
the incorruptibility of Virtue’ ? 

It is the job of all reviewers to point out what they think amiss, but the present 
one would be more than sorry if his remarks have suggested anything other than 
that “Horace the Minstrel’ is in his opinion a most engaging and useful little 
book. : 


Brasenose College, Oxford MAURICE PLATNAUER 


CALPURNIUS SICULUS 


R. VERDIERE: T. Calpurnii Siculi De laude Pisonis et Bucolica et M. 
Annaei Lucani De laude Caesaris Einsiedlensia quae dicuntur carmina. (Col- 
lection Latomus, xix.) Pp. 301; 5 plates. Brussels:' Latomus, 1954, 
Paper, 350 B. fr. ) 


Ir sometimes seems that the attraction of texts for editors is in inverse proportion 
to their value as works of literature or as historical sources. At any rate, the 
present volume is the ninth edition of Calpurnius Siculus to be published in the 
last forty-five years. (In his otherwise admirable bibliography on pp. 5-13 
Verdiére omits the edition with translation and commentary by J. de Sipio, 
Catania, 1935.) As its somewhat provocative title indicates, it also includes the 
Laus Pisonis and the Carmina Einsiedlensia. Pp. 1-93 are occupied by an ample 
introduction, pp. 94-219 by text, critical apparatus, translation, and notes, 
pp. 220-70 by the commentary, and pp. 271-301 by an index verborum. 
The introduction begins with two lengthy sections, entitled respectively 
‘L’homme’, and ‘Le caractére’. The former opens with the words, ‘On ne sait 
rien de lui, et seul le domaine enchanteur des hypothéses est ouvert.’ This 
enchanting realm is explored with thoroughness and charm. The next four 
sections discuss some of the problems of authorship and dating. No new argu- 
ments seem to be adduced—perhaps there are no more to be found—and some 
of the wilder hypotheses in which scholars have indulged are rightly rejected. 
Verdiére dates the three Neronian poems of Calpurnius (i, iv, and vii) in 
October 54, 56, and summer 57 respectively, refuting in particular the dating 
of the last in 63 by Bardon and Latte. Following Maciejczyk, Lésch, Hubaux, 
and Herrmann, he attributes both the Einsiedeln poems to Lucan, and speci- 
fically to the Laudes Neronis ; the first poem he dates not earlier than the end of 
59, because of the reference to Nero’s ‘celestial voice’, the second to 60, because 
of an alleged reference to the conspiracy centring upon Rubellius Plautus. 
Thus far we are on familiar ground. The next section, ‘Les identifications’, 
takes us once again into the enchanting realm of hypothesis, in which the editor 
is so much at home. The Piso of the Laus Pisonis is, as usual, identified with 
C. Calpurnius Piso, the conspirator of 65. The characters of the Bucolica are 
identified as follows: Meliboeus = Piso, Tityrus = Virgil, Corydon = the poet 
himself, Ornytus = Persius’ friend Calpurnius Statura(?), Lycidas = Phaedrus, 
Amyntas = the rhetor Calpurnius Flaccus, identified tentatively with M. Cal- 
purnius Flaccus, cos. suff. g1(?), Astylus = Arruntius Stella the poet, Mnasyl- 
lus = L. Iunius Silanus Torquatus, Thyrsis = Silius Italicus, Micon = Seneca, 
Canthus = Columella, Stimicon = Statius(?), Lycotas = C. Caesius Bassus, 
Alcon = Britannicus, Nyctilus = Nero. Those of the Carmina Einsiedlensia are 
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déntified thus: Midas = Petronius, Ladas = Lucan himself, Thamyras = 
the poet Calpurnius, Mystes = Seneca, Glyceranus = Plautius Lateranus or 
Annaeus Serenus(?). Many of these equations had already been made by 
Verdiére’s teacher Léon Herrmann (‘Les pseudonymes dans les Bucoliques de 
Calpurnius’, Latomus, ii [1952], 27-44; ‘Sur les Bucoliques d’Einsiedeln’, 
Mélanges Paul Thomas, Bruges, 1930, pp. 432 ff.) : in other cases Verdiére argues 
against his master, e.g. Lycidas is for Herrmann Persius, for Verdiére Phaedrus ; 
Tityrus is for Herrmann Lucan, for Verdiére Virgil, etc. 

Of the arguments adduced in support of these identifications some carry 
weight; the majority are inconclusive or puerile. Verdiére seems unable to 
distinguish between the good and the bad. And he makes two false assumptions, 
which he shares with his master Herrmann: that the names in bucolic poetry 
are all pseudonyms of real persons, and that within a corpus of such poetry the 
same name always stands for the same person ; and that we know enough about 
the literary coteries of Rome to penetrate every pseudonym. 

In the penultimate section, ‘Histoire du texte’, Verdiére presents the facts 
lucidly and fairly. In connexion with the Laus Pisonis, whose text has to be 
constituted from a number of lost manuscripts, he recognizes the great value of 
the forilegia explored by B. L. Ullman. The stemma which he reconstructs is 
bifid, one branch being represented by Sichard’s manuscript, the other by all 
the other manuscripts, together with the florilegia. The sections on the Bucolica 
and the Carmina Einsiedlensia follow Giarratano closely ; but six manuscripts of 
the Bucolica not recorded by Giarratano are described. 

The final section explains that the text is printed according to the ‘norme des 
dix-huit vers’ established by L. Herrmann. A little minor plastic surgery is all 
that is needed to make not only the poems, but also the medieval flrilegia, 
conform to the law. 

The text is more conservative than that of Giarratano, which in its turn was 
more conservative than that of Baehrens. Respect for the manuscript tradition 
is an important qualification for the editor of a text which can be so easily 
improved by any competent versifier. But here and there Verdiére is inclined 
to retain the reading of the manuscripts where it is almost certainly wrong. 
Examples are: Buc. iv. go visuraque retained where almost all editors print 
Barth’s conjecture visurae, assuming the -que to have come from vicinaque in the 
corresponding position in the next line; vi. 42 subtiles retained where most 
editors adopt one conjecture or another; vii. 70 in partes retained against almost 
all editors. In five passages Verdiére prints his own conjecture in the text: 
Laus Pisonis 246 sed for quod; Buc. iv. 101 Pharsali for Pharsaliae ; iv. 168 tremit for 

remit; Carm. Eins. ii. 7 nec non patet for % fi pat (incorrectly reported in the 
critical apparatus) ; ii. 24. et Rhea Cretis for Astrea certos. 

Lacunae are postulated at the end of the Laus Pisonis and at the beginning 
of Buc. i. The former, we are told, perhaps contained the acrostic CALPVR- 
NIVS, of which only the first letter actually survives; this would conveniently 
bring the number of lines to a multiple of eighteen. Verdieére is fond of acrostics, 
and drastically rearranges lines 237-48 of the Laus Pisonis in order to obtain the 
acrostic MECENAS; hence arises the need to emend line 246 by conjecture. 

The critical apparatus is fuller than that of Giarratano, recording both the 
readings of more manuscripts and more minor orthographical variations. 

The commentary consists largely of phraseological paraHels to expressions 
in the text, and explanations of mythological and other allusions. There are 
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some questionable interpretations. Buc. i. 54 maternis causam qui vicit Iulis is 
translated ‘qui gagne sa cause au bénéfice des ancétres de sa mére, les Tules’, 
and Verdiére observes in his note that maternis Julis ‘n’a qu’une valeur méto- 
nymique’, that it in fact refers to Agrippina herself, and that the poet is merely 
saying that she favoured Nero’s accession. Older commentators, who saw in 
the passage a reference to Nero’s pleading the cause of Ilium before Claudius, 
are more likely to be right. Buc. iii. g novum cannot mean ‘un jeune amant’, 
Verdiére occasionally strays into complete irrelevancy, as in the long Passages 
on suicide from Montesquieu and Polivanov quoted to illustrate Buc iii, QI 
Lycidam habet ultima rerum. 

Half the notes appear at the bottom of the page, and half in the ‘Commen- 
taire’ at the back of the book. And they are preceded by reference numbers 
referring, not to the text, but to the French translation. It would be hard to 
devise a more cumbersome and irritating way of linking a commentary to a 
text. 

The proof-reading has been lax (eight misprints were noted on pp. 242-4) 
and there are five errors in the text of the poems themselves: Laus Pisonis 1 for 
carmine read carminis ; 132 for obsequium read obsequiumque ; Buc. iv. 85 delete et; 
iv. 102 for subitos read subitus; Carm. Eins. ii. 29 for tacenda read tacenda parant, 

Verdiére has provided a good text, a close translation, and much useful 
illustrative material. But he is not sufficiently self-critical, and the hasty reader 
may fail to find the gold among the dross. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


VARRO WRIT LARGE 


FRANCESCO DELLA Corte: Varrone, il terzo gran lume Romano. Pp. 402. 
Genoa: Istituto Universitario di Magistero, 1954. Stiff paper, 
L. 3,000. 


Tue challenging sub-title of this book is a quotation from Petrarch, the other 
two Roman luminaries being Cicero and Virgil. It is a claim which few people, 
if any, would admit nowadays, even when due allowance is made for the lost 
works of Varro. The author recognizes this and, at the outset, justifies his 
adoption of the words by suggesting that Varro, representing the period of 
transition from the Republican society (Cicero) to the Augustan (Virgil), 
‘poiché luminosamente la rappresenta’ (whatever that may mean), can justi- 
fiably be honoured with the epithet. Varro was held in high esteem in antiquity, 
and we may, indeed, agree, even on the basis of his extant work, that he is a 
figure of sufficient importance to deserve full-scale treatment, especially at a 
time when interest in his writings appears to be reviving. Such treatment is now 
accorded him by an Italian scholar who has in the past made valuable contri- 
butions to our knowledge of him. 

Della Corte’s aim is primarily biographical, and Varro’s writings are dis- 
cussed in so far as they are thought to throw light on the personality of the 
writer. The presentation is dramatic—at times almost theatrical ; fact is liber- 
ally helped out by fancy and the result, if it is undoubtedly much less reliable 
than Dahlmann’s: account in Pauly-Wissowa, is also without doubt more 
entertaining reading. An enumeration of the chapter headings will be the 
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simplest way of indicating both the general plan of the wc-k and its flavour: 
] Beni Patrimoniali, Alla Scuola di Accio e di Stilone, La Scoperta dello 
Scherno di Menippo, Al Servizio di Pompeio, Contro i Pirati, La Nuova 
Econdmia Agricola, Dissapori e Screzi con Cicerone, Nella Guerra Civile, I] 
Passagio alla Parte di Cesare, L’Occasionale Alleanza con Cicerone, La 
Mediazione di Attico, L’Opus Magnum (i.e. the De Lingua Latina), Tra i 
‘Logistorici’ e la ‘Peplografia’, Dopo gli Idi di Marzo, Lo Spirito Enciclo- 
pedico. It may be seen at a glance that, with the evidence which we have at 
our disposal, some of these topics could only be made into chapters by the addi- 
tion of a considerable amount of padding. What Della Corte has done, with an 
ingenuity which cannot be denied, is to manipulate numerous Varronian frag- 
ments, especially those of the Menippean Satires, in such a way as to fit, in a 
given situation, the personality of his hero. This method is neither scientific 
nor legitimate. There are very few fragments of the Menippeans about which 
we can be sure that they represent Varro’s personal feelings, still less that they 
can be applied to a particular occasion. 

It will be seen that Varro’s relations with Cicero bulk large in the story. That 
these relations are of some interest and importance no one will deny, but Della 
Corte gives them a quite disproportionate amount of space. In particular, the 
somewhat trifling matter of the tardy dedication of the De Lingua Latina to 
Cicero is spun out inordinately. There are two reasons which may account for 
this lack of proportion. One is that, whenever Cicero comes into the story, 
some solid evidence is at hand in Cicero’s own writings, especially the letters, 
and Della Corte makes the very most of such useful material. The other is the 
fact that the less creditable episodes in Varro’s career either involve Cicero 
directly or invite comparison with him, and if Varro is to emerge without losing 
the reader’s respect, a good deal of justification is required and, it may be 
added, some denigration of Cicero. Carcopino has shown how the latter can be 
accomplished, and Della Corte adopts the same method. Cicero is interpreted 
through his private letters as jealous, timid, hypocritically friendly, vain, and 
vacillating; Varro on the other hand is prudent, resolute, imperturbable, 
moderate, one who can see the realities of the situation. But an objective 
comparison of the two men leaves no doubt as to which was the more admirable 
character. Cicero undoubtedly revealed his human weaknesses in his private 
correspondence, but there was a basic consistency about his conduct. In spite 
of misgivings, he followed Pompey until his cause was lost and the leader dead, 
and after the defeat, whilst recognizing Caesar’s personal qualities, he was 
never reconciled to the new régime. After Caesar’s death he conducted a 
vigorous campaign against Antony which cost him his life. Varro, who had 
been a close and trusted friend of Pompey, deserted him and went over to 
Caesar as soon as it was clear who was going to win. He, too, was proscribed 
by Antony, but he saved his skin by joining forces with Fufius Calenus, Antony’s 
henchman, and helping him to bring about Cicero’s downfall, his main motive, 
apart from self-preservation, being jealousy towards his literary rival. This 
shabby episode is perhaps the most convincing part of Della Corte’s account, 
and it effectively destroys the whole picture which he has been creating, as he 
seems to be uneasily aware. ‘Non é certo questa’ he remarks (p. 228) ‘la pagina 
pit bella della vita di Varrone, ma quando I’esistenza stessa é in pericolo, ogni 
mezzo puo servire a salvarsi’. If this is a defence, it is damning. 

The book is furnished with a formidable array of footnotes, and references 
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to countless books and articles in various languages suggest that the author has 
done a phenomenal amount of reading in the preparation of his book. Unfor. 

tunately, a great deal of this is mere facade. When these references are tested, 

it will be found that many of them have nothing whatever to do with the sub. 
ject. Moreover, even where the title of an article seems relevant, the particular 
reference is not indicated. I quote one instance which is typical of many. On 
pp. 83-84 Della Corte remarks that it was only later senatorial propaganda and 
historiography which depicted Crassus in an unfavourable light, and in a foot 
note gives the following reference: ‘Garzetti M. Licinio Crasso, ‘Athenaeum’ 
1944, 1-62.’ Since a reviewer is expected to have more patience and endurance 
than the ordinary reader, I went through all the sixty-two pages without find- 
ing a relevant link. Had I possessed superhuman patience (and unlimited time), 
I might have gone on to read the other parts of the same monograph in 
Athenaeum 1941, 6-33, and 1942, 12-41, of which perhaps Della Corte was not 
aware. But there was no need. When Della Corte quotes like this, the presump- 
tion clearly must be that he has not read the article, and merely hopes that it 
contains something of relevance. This sort of thing occurs passim. Besides being 
useless and exasperating to the conscientious reader, it is a pretentious and dis- 

honest practice, and the author of La Filologia Latina need not have resorted to it. 

The standard of printing accuracy, good (as it should be) in the body of the 
text, is in the footnotes shocking. It is true that the printer is here wrestling with 
languages not his own, but proof-reading should have eliminated most of the 
mistakes. As it is, the host of monstrosities which disfigure almost every page is 
disgraceful in a book which costs 3,000 lire in Italy and two guineas in this 
country. 

Della Corte adds three appendixes occupying no less than 118 pages. The 
first of these, “Il Catalogo delle Opere Varroniane’, is useful ; the other two are 
only remotely relevant, and, together with a large proportion of the footnotes, 
might well have been omitted with advantage both to the book itself and to 
the purchaser’s pocket. 


University of Sheffield E. LAUGHTON 


VARRO THE GRAMMARIAN 


JEAN CoLLartT: (1) Varron Grammairien Latin. (Publ. de la Fac. des 
Lettres de ?Univ. de Strasbourg, Fasc. 121.) Pp. 375. Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1954. Paper, 1800 fr. (2) Varron, De Lingua Latina, 
livre v. (Publ. de la Fac. des Lettres de Univ. de Strasbourg, 122). 
Pp. lvi+303. Paris: les Belles Lettres, 1954. Paper. 


THEsE two Strasbourg publications are, in the present reviewer’s opinion, 
among the best contributions to Latin studies which have appeared in France 
for some time. M. Collart has investigated his'‘material with care and thorough- 
ness, and he writes with judgement, restraint, and honesty. If his work on 
Varro the grammarian fails to convince, the reason lies, not in any deficiencies 
on the part of the author, but rather in the nature of his subject. 

Collart begins with a brief but useful sketch of grammatical studies in Greece 
and Rome before Varro, followed by a chapter in which are discussed Varro’s 
grammatical writings and their chronology, the plan of the De Lingua Latina 
and the contents of the lost books, and the difficult problem of Varro’s sources. 
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The remainder of the book—by far the larger part—attempts to set forth 
Varro’s grammatical doctrine. This is treated under a number of modern 
rubrics, Phonetics, Morphology, the origins of Latin, Etymology, and Vocabu- 
lary. Collart admits that this arrangement is for convenience only, and does not 
correspond to Varro’s own attitude to grammar, so far as we can recover it. He 
admits, too, that the fragmentary state of Varro’s extant work and our lack of 
knowledge about his sources rarely permit us to be certain about the views 
which he actually held. ‘Dans l’étude qui va suivre’ he says (p. 51) ‘bien des 
phrases devraient, en toute sincérité, commencer par les mots ‘‘on a |’impres- 
sion que...” ou “‘tout se passe comme si... .”.’ 

This candour is disarming to the critic, but it can only confirm the reader’s 
doubt as to whether the state of the material and of our knowledge justifies a 
work like this, which must be in many respects misleading. Collart looks for a 
doctrine d’ensemble, but from Varro’s work as we have it such a doctrine cannot 
be elicited. Having set himself to make a book, he is therefore compelled to 
give form to the formless and to impose on Varro’s thought a tidiness which, it 
seems to me, was altogether lacking in that erudite and indefatigable poly- 
graph. Uncertainty prevails about the exact size of Varro’s output, but there 
isno doubt that, by any standards, it was enormous. His insatiable thirst for 
information of every kind, and his industry in recording it, can have left him 
little time to think clearly, still less comprehensively. If he ever possessed such 
powers, they must soon have been swamped by that incessant encyclopaedic 
activity which we, no less than his contemporaries, must admire. 

Varro’s elaborate divisions and classifications are, for the most part, a merely 
artificial framework; within them confusion, digression, and inconsistency 
abound, as any reader of the De Lingua Latina or the Res Rusticae will agree. 
Collart is clearly aware of these characteristics of disorder and confusion, and 
his honesty compels him to draw our attention to them occasionally ; yet at the 
same time he is trying to persuade us that Varro was a judicious eclectic, that 
he exercised ‘une doctrine de synthése marement pesée’ (p. 220). Nothing in 
his extant work justifies the belief that Varro was a grammarian of this kind. 
If his grammatical writing is sprinkled with agricultural observations, and his 
agricultural writing contains many remarks on grammar, and if in both there 
are numerous references to Roman religion and antiquities and other things as 
well, it is because Varro’s mind was stored with a vast amount of varied infor- 
mation which he had neither the time nor perhaps the ability to digest. So far as 
the Latin language was concerned, his primary interest was in the origin and 
meaning of words. He suffered from what M. Heurgon has described as 
‘Tinfluence tyrannique du mot sur les démarches de son esprit’ (Rev. de Phil. 
xxiv. 70). And Varro’s hit-or-miss etymology is no better than that of his pre- 
decessors. If it is true that a little over half his guesses are not fanciful or absurd 
(p. 280), that is hardly more than one would expect by the law of averages. 
What is more to the point is that Varro puts forward reasonable and fantastic 
explanations with equal seriousness. As a storehouse of miscellaneous—and 
particularly antiquarian—information, Varro will always be important; as a 
grammarian his value is limited. Wackernagel’s passing remark on the De 
Lingua Latina may be worth quoting: ‘Das Werk enthalt sehr viel gelehrten 
Stoff, aber der Verfasser war der Aufgabe nicht gewachsen. Wertvoll ist es nur, 
wo sich die Sprachwissenschaft mit dem Antiquarischen berihrt . . .’ (Vor- 


lesungen, i. 17). 
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Having disagreed with Collart’s presentation of Varro’s grammar, and ques- 
tioned the general plan of his book, I must add that he has carried out his plan 
in a most able and scholarly way. This is a book which students of Varro can- 
not afford to ignore, and it contains some valuable discussions, such as that on 
the Analogy-Anomaly controversy. Documentation is full and accurate, and 
cross-references are so abundant as sometimes to become an embarrassment to 
the reader. Printing inaccuracies are fewer than one has come to expect in 
continental publications. 

To edit and translate a book of the De Lingua Latina is a formidable under- 
taking. The one manuscript (F) on which the text depends is riddled with 
corruption, so that an editor is compelled either to indulge in frequent and 
sometimes rash conjectures (the course adopted by the Spengels) or to 
acquiesce in repeated and hideous unintelligibility, as does the edition of 
Goetz and Schoell. The labours of Goetz and Schoell have produced a most 
valuable aid for the Varronian scholar, in presenting him with the readings of 
F, and drawing his attention to its thornier problems, but their text is not even 
readable, much less translatable. Almost every conjecture, even the most neces- 
sary and cogent, is consigned, either to the apparatus at the foot of the page, 
or to an appended set of ‘Adnotationes’. The conscientious editor of Varro 
who wishes his chosen author to find readers must steer a middle course between 
austere conservatism and uninhibited conjecture. This Collart has accomplished 
with admirable discretion, and his edition of Book v is likely to be indispensable 
for a long time. 

His way has indeed been paved by the excellent Loeb edition of R. G. Kent, 
and the debt is acknowledged. But the necessary limitations imposed by the 
Loeb series prevented Kent from providing either a critical apparatus, which 
the proper study of a text such as that of the De Lingua Latina demands, or, 
hardly less important, adequate discussions of the many questions of subject- 
matter which arise. Collart provides a text which is readable, following F 
wherever it is possible, and, where it is not, admitting the most prudent con- 
jecture that is available. The modest list which he gives (p. liii) of the emenda- 
tions, new interpretations, and hitherto unadopted readings which he himself 
puts forward bears witness to his exemplary restraint in a field so tempting to 
the emender. Indeed he shows towards the manuscript reading a greater 
solicitude than F deserves. The critical apparatus is full and, on the whole, 
very accurate, though I have noted a number of places where useful contribu- 
tions of Goetz and Schoell have been omitted, and one where a note in GS 
has been seriously misunderstood. On p. 76 Collart reports a conjecture of 
Koechly as being approved by GS. What the note in GS (p. 255) actually says 
is ‘mire Koechly’, which, I take it, means something other than approval. But 
Collart’s lapses are‘few, and to have produced an apparatus of this quality is 
itself a notable contribution to Varronian studies. 

The difficulties of translating Varro’s grammatical writings have been well 
pointed out by Kent in the introduction to his Loeb edition (p. xlv) and by 
Collart himself (pp. xliv f.). Apart from the angularity of Varro’s style, the 

force of his numerous etymologies can only be reproduced by keeping the Latin 
words and putting either them or the translation of them into brackets. This 
cumbrous process seems unavoidable, and the reader gets used to it. Of Col- 
lart’s version it can be said that it copes resolutely with the frequent obscurities 
of Varro’s Latin and only rarely can it be found to be incorrect or misleading. 
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A few small points may be mentioned here. When, in section 71, Varro says ab 

lapsu lubrico lympha, he is not giving a verbal etymology of lympha, as 
Collart’s translation and note (p. 188) assume, but suggesting that the sound of 
running water gave rise to the onomatopoeic description lympha. Similarly, in 
the case of iugum et tumentum ab iunctu (135), iunctu is used in the same sense as 
iungendo; Varro evidently had the verb in mind. At the end of section 167 
Collart translates a text punctuated differently from the one he prints. In pass- 
ing, one might remark that ihe new punctuations which Collart proposes in 
sections 18, 42, and 1 53 do not seem convincing. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Collart’s edition is the long section mn 
153-259) of ‘Notes Explicatives’. These give the reader the information he 
looks for briefly and clearly. Difficulties are not shirked, and, where there is 
uncertainty, it is candidly admitted. The editor’s qualities are here revealed 
at their best. A set ofgood indexes enhances the book’s value for the purposes of 
reference. Let us hope that M. Collart will give us more such editions as this. 


University of Sheffield E. LAUGHTON 


THE CATILINE 


José Manuet Pason: C. Salustio Crispo, Catilina y Jugurta. Vol. i: 
Conjuracién de Catilina. (Colleccidn Hispanica.) Pp. lxxvii+97 
(double). Barcelona: Ediciones Alma Mater, 1954. Cloth, go ptas. 


Tus handsomely bound and handsomely printed volume is the first in a new 

Spanish series of Greek and Latin authors with parallel text and Spanish trans- 
lation. This, the first of two volumes devoted to Sallust, contains the general 
introduction and the Catiline; the second volume will consist of the Bellum 
lugurthinum only, omitting the disputed works as being too controversial, and 
the speeches and letters from the Histories as being, in the absence of an elabor- 
ate mise en scéne, heavy going for el lector corriente, at whom the series is aimed. 
Within these limits it appears that Sr. Pabdén’s readers will be well served. 
There is an admirably lucid introduction which combines the twin purposes of 
setting the main facts and the main doubts about Sallust squarely before the 
reader, and of providing him not only with references to more detailed dis- 
cussions but also with some indication of the views to be found there. ‘The sec- 
tion on the disputed pieces is notably helpful in this way, and even the very full 
treatment of the history of the text is such that he who runs may read. There is 
some material on the influence of Sallust on Spanish writers of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance which will not be easily come by elsewhere. 

Appreciation of Sallust in this country, of recent years, has been hamstrung 
by the twin suspicions that he was incompetent as an historian and hypocritical 
as a man. Sr. Pabon, following ‘in the trail of Funaioli, suffers from no such 
inhibitions. His respect for Sallust is patent. He treats him first and last as an 
historian and artist, and the view which makes him a politician and propa- 
gandist is dismissed along with other ideas mommsenianas. One cannot help 
feeling, as one reads his account of Sallust’s dramatic preoccupation with 
character and action, that the general reader gains more than he has lost. 

For his account of the manuscripts he is obviously indebted in arrangement, 
and even in phraseology, to Ernout (Budé, 1946), though he gives a fuller 
and more intelligible description of the manuscripts and of the use made of 
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them by previous editors, and has been sufficiently critical of Ernout to avoid 
repeating at least one mistake (Ernout p. 41, where 7 has been substituted for ¢ 
in Ornstein’s group 4). Editors have for some time now recognized the im- 
portance of the 2’ group of eleventh-century mutili as a corrective at some points 
to the best tradition, represented by the two ninth-century Paris codices, and 
this lateral corrective stream has also been recognized among the so-called 
integri recentiores. Pabon has now identified it in two later mutili in the Escorial, 
one of which, the twelfth-century codex Escorialensis L III 10 (E), marked by 
a strong resemblance to the 2 mutili and the integri recentiores, he now collates, 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating, for it provides the first textual 
authority for two editorial conjectures (Cat. 2. 7 existuimarent; Iug. 50. 3 
praetergressum). The text adopted is a conservative one, and the apparatus 
criticus is on a reduced scale compared with those of the Budé and Teubner, 
though to offset this Pabén provides much more detailed information on the 
manuscripts he has actually seen. The practice followed by some editors of 
printing the ancient testimony in a separate section of the apparatus has been 
abandoned, which is a pity, particularly in view of the empty space which the 
comparative brevity of the Latin text leaves on nearly every page. The ortho- 
graphy follows for the most part the archaizing tendency of Ornstein (Budé, 
1924). 

The Catiline is furnished with a separate introduction, a synopsis, and a 
series of explanatory notes, printed in a group at the end. The notes are clear 
and helpful, and it seems captious to criticize one or two on chapter 6, whose 
monolithic assurance begs more than one question in early Roman history. 
Only one misprint has been noticed, a duplicated and unrelated? on p. xxxix. 
The bibliography mentions the more important general works of a recent date, 
but by failing to list A. D. Leeman’s A Systematical Bibliography of Sallust (Leiden, 
1952), falls short of the standard set by the introduction. There is no index, 
though this may be forthcoming in volume ii. The literary quality of the 
Spanish translation it is not within the competence of the present writer to 
determine. 


University of Birmingham D. A. MALCOLM 


THE BUDE LIVY 


J. Bayer et G. BatLtiet: Tite-Live, Histoire romaine, Livre v. (Collec- 
tion Budé.) Pp. viii+-172 (1-91 double); map. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1954. Paper, 600 fr. 


From the siege of Veii to the Gallic sack of Rome and the greatness of Camillus 
the fifth book of Livy shows the historian at his most impressive, dressing the 
annalistic tradition in Augustan sentiment and style. The text can be soundly 
established—or at least the difficulties well defined—arnd a translation is 
worth rendering elegantly, while the subject-matter repays critical comment. 
MM. Bayet and Baillet have provided an exemplary edition in these aspects. 

In the text, as one might expect from so experienced an editor, it is always 
possible to discern the principles by which a choice of reading is made in 
doubtful passages. On the grounds of variation in the order of words in the 
manuscripts, Walters and Conway had argued that glosses found their way 
frequently into the text. Bayet brackets quod tribuni . . . exercerent (2. 8), patres 
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(30. 4), mare (33. 8), clades forte . . . acceptae (36. 10) ; also habitandos Veios (24. 8), 
where he reads partim plebi partim senatui destinabant ; and he notes that he sus- 
pects ac uoluptas (6. 3) and sine ullo metu (15. 7). On the other hand, he accepts 
ab domo (4. 6) and hesitates after bracketing tribunos militum (11. 2) to suggest 
the possibility of tribunatum. One’s choice, of course, depends upon one’s view 
of the economy and consistency of Livy’s style, and there is a temptation to 
make Livy write more strictly than perhaps he did, especially where—in formal 
sections—his material was ragged in character. We may well be more cautious 
about bracketing words and phrases than is Bayet. 

Where a textual tradition has undergone editing in the uncial period, there 
is scope for correction by changes in punctuation. By this method Bayet keeps 
maxime in ea parte Etruriae (17. 7) and repunctuates at 30. 4 (noted above). 
Attention to the omission or confusion of letters allows some neat readings, e.g. 
quin et (3. 6), Quirites (6. 15) ; it might have been worth bracketing et after iubet 
(28. 10) to let the opposing subject hostes open the next sentence. Note the 
interesting equo suo mereri (7. 13), satius for rati se (39. 7), <me> before meminisse 
(54. 3), and expertos illa alia (54. 6) ; but the useful ¢plerique> after publicae (8. 13) 
is rejected. 

The most difficult part of the book is cc. 34-35, where the account of the 
Gallic migration to Italy is brief and abrupt and a succession of proper names 
has induced error. At 34. 5 Bayet keeps eius ex populis, an awkward reading. 
Madvig’s e sex populis, with the deletion of Senones, is too severe; Zingerle’s 
regis ex populis is attractive; but the passage does not allow simple correction. 
At 34. 8 the manuscripts give per Taurinos saltusque iuliae Alpis, some adding 
alte after iuliae, perhaps by dittography; but the Julian Alps do not fit the 
route, unless we assume that Livy has made a mistake. One may take saltus 
with Taurinos. What then of -que iuliae? A sensible correction is Madvig’s 
uallem>que Duriae (Conway <saltum)que Duriae), even though H’s iuriae may 
not claim any authority. Bayet’s quiete (or the like) for -que iuliae can hardly 
stand, despite the Gauls’ move to make peace between the Salyes and 
Phocaeans ; for the account is concerned with the route across the Alps. Bearing 
the passes in mind Bayet would mark a lacuna before the abrupt Libut considunt 
(35. 2) and conjecture something like per Cremonis iugum iter facientes (cf. xxi. 
38. 7). Yet the preceding locos tenuere may have changed the emphasis here, and 
below we find only fines habuere with Senones. 

In the early books of Livy the chronology shows frequent inconsistencies, 
whether in the names of magistrates or in the dating of events, and for Book v 
we must take Diodorus and the Capitoline Fast into account; hence the value 
of the appendix on ‘chronological difficulties’. A survey of external policy helps 
to set in perspective the disjointed notices of campaigns and, especially, the 
siege of Veii. Most interesting of all is the section that relates the archaeological 
evidence about Veii—not readily accessible in the Italian periodicals—to the 
historical traditions and Livy’s account. And.as for Camillus, undoubtedly a 
man of the highest importance in his day, whose figure, however, was heavily 
overlaid with legend by Livy’s time, the appendix gathers together the results 
of critical study of the man and the myth. Finally, we have a concise discussion 
of the Gallic settlement in Italy and the sack of Rome, sufficient to explain the 
Livian narrative. At every point Baillet’s accurate and readable translation 
helps in the examination of the problems of text and interpretation. 

Clare College, Cambridge A. H. McDONALD 
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THE CENA TRIMALCHIONIS 


Hetmut ScHMEcK: Petronii Cena Trimalchionis. (Sammlung Vulgar- 


lateinischer Texte.) Pp. xii+68. Heidelberg; Winter, 1954. Cloth,- 


DM. 5.40. 

ScuMEcK’s edition of the Cena comprises introduction, critical text, glossary, and 
index nominum. The introduction includes a select bibliography, in which 
little of real importance is omitted. Under the heading ‘Textgeschichte’ one 
misses B. L. Ullman’s paper “The Text of Petronius in the Sixteenth Century’ 
(C. Ph. xxv [1930], 128-54) and R. Sabbadini’s ‘Per la storia del codice 
traurino di Petronio’ (Riv. Fil. xlviii [1920], 27-39). J. A. Foster’s useful Pitts- 
burg thesis “The Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius in the Codex Traguriensis’ 
(abstract in University of Pittsburg Bulletin xiv [1938], 86-91) might also have 
been mentioned. 

In constituting his text, Schmeck has used Gaselee’s facsimile of the Codex 
Traguriensis, and the collations of the other manuscripts in the editions of 
Buecheler and Ernout. Many modern conjectures are mentioned in the 
apparatus, always with an exact reference to their source. 

Recent work on the text of the Cena has tended towards conservatism, Mar- 
morale’s edition being a case in point. Schmeck goes further in this direction 
than most editors, as the following examples show: 27. 4 quid H Schm quidem 
edd.; 28. 5 cum minimis symphoniacus tibitis H Schm symph. c. m. t. edd.; 33. 1 
permittitis H Schm permittetis edd. ; 34. 8 curatissime H Schm accuratissime Lpt 
edd.; 44. 2 esurio H Schm esuritio edd.; 44. 13 non H Schm nos edd.; 47. 2 
imponit H Schm imponet edd.; 52. 2 sicuti vere H sic uti vere Schm sic ut vivere 
edd. ; 57. 2 duxissem H Schm clusissem edd. plur. alii alia ; 61. 4 derideant H Schm 
rideant edd.; 62. 4. sed ego H Schm sedeo ego edd. plur.; 64. 2 suavis H Schm 
suavius edd.; 68. 7 desperatus H Schm desperatum edd.; 73. 2 ei actionem H 
Schm eius tactationem edd. ; 74. 13 me misit H Schm meminit edd. Most scholars 
today would follow Schmeck in some of these passages, few in all. 

Convinced by Nelson’s cogent analyses," however, Schmeck rejects as copy- 
ists’ errors many odd spellings in H, which editors have usually regarded as 
deliberate vulgarisms, e.g. 38. 8 guom, 46. 7 tonstreinum (constreinum H), 47. 2 
maleicorium (maleicorum H), 57. 8 ridiclei, 57. 10 dignitosso, 66. 3 sciribilita. 

Schmeck’s own conjectures are: 38. 1 cedrea, 41. 4 summa cenam, 52. 2 modo 
Fortunatam suam, modo revertebatur ad naturam (few will follow him in postulating 
this awkward ellipse), 57. 3 rideat curalios, 58. 3, autem isti ‘eug’ euge’, 58. 12 autem 
populus, 58. 14. autem nunc mera mapalia, 62. 9 mactavi—tat! au! (surely this is a 
locus conclamatus), 74. 13 sed ego machillam. Few of these are likely to win general 
acceptance: but the three examples of initial autem (all in the same speech) may 
be right, as it was a well-known solecism condemned by the grammarians from 
Quintilian on (cf. Thes. L.L. ii. 1577. 58 ff.). 

Schmeck’s edition is a useful contribution to Petronian studies, and all the 
more welcome for its modest price. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


1 H. L. W. Nelson, Petronius en zijn ‘vul- | Trimalchionis. Deel i: Inleiding en formeel- 
gair’ latijn: een stilistisch-grammatische studie  grammatische problemen, Alphen aan den Rijn, 
over de zoogenaamde ‘vulgaire dictie’ in de Cena 1947, passim, and in particular pp. 185-91. 
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PETRONIUS 


GiLBERT BaGNANI: Arbiter of Elegance. A Study of the Life and Works 
of C. Petronius. Pp. xii+-91. Toronto: University Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1954. Stiff paper, 245. net. 

Tue theme of this stimulating, if not entirely convincing, book is sufficiently 
indicated by the sub-title. 

In chapter 1 the author tackles the problem of the date and authorship of 
the Satiricon. He points out, not without reason, that most arguments on the 
date of the work tend to be either circular or inconclusive. The problem is to 
date the Satiricon precisely by internal evidence, without reference to the name 
of the author. If-it can be dated in the reign of Nero, then it is virtually certain 
to have been written by the Petronius whose death Tacitus describes. A further 
question then arises, whether this Petronius can be identified with any of the 
other Petronii known to be contemporaries of Nero. 

Bagnani examines many of the arguments resting on supposed allusions to 
contemporary events, and finds them lacking in conclusiveness. He attaches 
more importance to the reflection in the Satiricon of the general social and 
economic conditions of the first century of the Empire; but such arguments 
cannot lead to a precise dating. And he agrees that the Civil War poem can 
only have been written after Lucan was known to be working on an epic on 
the subject, i.e. after about A.D. 58. Finally he adduces what he believes to be 
an irrefragable proof of date. Glyco, in ch. 45. 8, ‘dispensatorem ad bestias 
dedit’. Now a lex Petronia forbade masters to send their slaves to the beasts 
without the authorization of a competent magistrate (Modestinus in D. 48. 8. 
11. 1-2). Therefore the Satiricon must be dated before the enactment of the 
law. This lex Petronia, says Bagnani, is an expression of the growing sentiment 
of humanity towards slaves so prominent in Seneca, and also underlying 
Claudius’ legislation on the disposal of sick slaves. It must be later than the 
latter, as it goes further in limiting the rights of masters. There is no evidence 
of comitial legislation under the Flavians, and no consul belonging to the 
gens Petronia under Nerva, when the last leges rogatae were enacted. So the lex 
Petronia must be dated in Nero’s reign, in a year when a Petronius was consul. 
The possibilities are 58, when A. Petronius Lurco was suffect, 61, when P. 
Petronius Turpilianus was ordinarius, a year between 63 and 70 (more probably 
early in this period than late), when T. Petronius Niger was suffect, and a year 
before 66, when the Arbiter was suffect. We cannot choose between the possi- 
bilities with confidence; but as likely a date as any is shortly after the affair 
of the slaves of Pedanius Secundus (whom Bagnani calls Pedianus) in 61. The 
Satiricon can therefore be dated between 58 and another year in Nero’s reign. 
Ergo, it was written by the Petronius of Tacitus. Bagnani goes on to suggest 
that it was composed for the Neronia (which he insists on calling Neroneia) 
of A.D. 60. 

Now the demonstration of the date of the lex Petronia de servis is not without 
weaknesses. The law could well precede Claudius’ legislation, which deals with 
a different problem; and M. Petronius Umbrinus, suffect in 81, cannot be 
ruled out as a possible legislator. But the argument as a whole falls to the 
ground right at the start. How does Bagnani know that Glyco had not followed 
the procedure laid down in the lex Petronia? Because, he says, if Glyco had done 
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so, Echion would have used the technical expression ‘dispensatorem damnan- 
dum dandumque ad bestias curavit’ (p. 15). But men have always snapped 
their fingers at the precise forms of words which lawyers would have them 
use. ‘Moreover’, says Bagnani, ‘had the lex Petronia been in force, no magistrate 
would have been disposed to condemn the steward and admit that Glyco’s 
was a iusta querella.’ 1 wish I could be as sure of such matters. 

In chapter 2 the author discusses the date, purpose, and authorship of the 
Ludus de Morte Claudti. He rightly rejects recent attempts to date it long after 
54, and sees in it an attack not so much on Claudius himself as on his deifica- 
tion, which carried with it the recognition of his acta by the new government, 
a government in which Seneca himself was a leading figure. He reminds us 
that there is no satisfactory explanation in the Ludus as we have it for the title 
Apocolocyntosis, which has no support in the manuscripts. Therefore, he con- 
cludes, the Ludus is not the Apocolocyntosis attributed by Cassius Dio to Seneca, 
He goes on to speculate on the nature of the lost Apocolocyntosts, which he believes 
to have been written immediately after the murder of Agrippina. Who then 
wrote the Ludus? Someone connected with Messalina’s circle, says Bagnani, 
who had been in disgrace ever since her fall, and who was disappointed that 
his fortunes were not at once restored by the new régime. Such a person cannot 
possibly be Seneca, but might be Petronius, who fits the requirements as well 
as anyone else. There can, however, be no proof. 

This is not the first time that Seneca has been denied the authorship of the 
Ludus. The sceptics’ case is not spun out of thin air: there are real difficulties, 
But none of the ywpifovres has ever satisfactorily explained how the work came 
to be attributed to Seneca in the manuscript tradition, if it is so obviously not 
his. And all of them, Bagnani included, have thought of it as primarily a 
political pamphlet. Bagnani, indeed, makes some interesting comparisons with 
the activity of English squib-writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. But what we know of political propaganda literature in the Roman 
Empire suggests that the literary forms which it took were very different from 
the satura Menippea. 

The third chapter is an imaginative reconstruction of the life of Petronius, 
based on the conclusions already reached. Much of it belongs to the genre of 
historical fiction—‘After a meeting of the Senate . . . Petronius found his arm 
taken by Seneca, who asked him to walk back to the Palatine’, and so on 
(p. 63). The reconstruction of the stemma of the Petronii on pp. 52-56 is of 
greater historical interest. The author of the Satiricon is identified as a certain 
C. Petronius (for whose existence there is no direct evidence), grandson of 
P. Petronius Turpilianus, iiivir monetalis in 19 B.c. Tacitus does not give the 
arbiter elegantiae a cognomen: from this it is argued that he cannot have had 
one, and hence cannot be identified with any of the known Petronii who were 
consuls under Nero. The argument will not stand examination. In Ann, xii. 58 
Tacitus writes ‘D. Iunio Q. Haterio consulibus sedecim annos natus Nero 
Octaviam Caesaris filiam in matrimonium accepit’. Yet we know (cf. C.LL. 
iv. 3340) that the full names of the consuls of 53 were D. Iunius Silanus and 

Q. Haterius Antoninus. And there are other examples of the omission of a cog- 
nomen. Concerning the arbiter’s praenomen, the only evidence in favour of 
Gaius is Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 18. 1—the evidence of a single manuscript (the 
praenomen Gaius in Scaliger’s codex Leidensis is certainly taken from the 
Tacitus passage). Both Pliny, W.H. xxxvii. 20 and Plutarch, De adulatore et 
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amico 60e, give the praenomen as Titus. The most likely candidate among the 
known Petronii is surely T. Petronius Niger, suffect in the early 60’s (cf. G. 
Pugliese Carratelli, Parola del Passato, iii [1946], 381). 

As a whole the book does not carry conviction. But it makes fascinating 
reading. And it reveals, with a wealth of scholarship and common sense, how 
slender are the foundations upon which generally accepted doctrines sometimes 
rest. Many of its detailed observatio:.~ are acute and thought-provoking. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


ROMAN LITERATURE 


MicHAEL Grant: Roman Litefature. Pp. viiit+297. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1954. Cloth, 145. net. 

ProressoR GRANT’s book is written, in the words of the publisher’s blurb, ‘for 
the reader outside the ranks of classical specialists as well as for those who know 
Latin’. There is no programmatic statement from the pen of the author him- 
self, but it is clear that he was animated by the desire to present Latin literature 
to the reader of today not as a dead and schematic ‘influence’, but as an 
intelligible activity of men whose motives and procedures he can appreciate 
and judge. 

Classical scholars may not be particularly well qualified to measure the 
success with which this aim has been achieved. One of their occupational diseases 
is a pedantic insistence on accuracy of detail. Professor Grant treads on this 
corn so often that some of his colleagues may look askance at his book. Here 


are some examples : 

p. 17: Mime and pantomime are muddled ; ‘the rhythmical gesturing dance’, 

says Grant, ‘had a long future, under the name of mime’. 

p. 92: The Annales Maximi were scarcely ‘a comprehensive and authoritative 

record of the whole of past Roman history’. 

p. 110: How does Grant know that Tacitus ‘did not apparently go to a 
rhetorical school’? The reference to Aper and Secundus in Dial. 2 some- 
times cited in this connexion cannot be used to prove anything of the 
kind : indeed it has been used to prove the contrary. 

p. 159: The subject of Catullus’ 64th poem is not Theseus and Ariadne. 

p. 163: Meleager’s Garland did not ‘contain 130 Greek epigrams of his own’. 

p. 193: Naevius did not ‘boldly choose a contemporary subject, the Second 
Punic War’; and it is doubtful whether the mythological account of the 
origins of Rome and Carthage formed the preface to his poem. 

pp. 227-8: Callimachus’ Aitia was not written in hexameters. 

p. 236: The Fables of La Fontaine were not written in the early eighteenth 
century. 

pp. 237-8: Seneca the Elder was not a rhetorician, if by that term is meant 
a teacher of rhetoric. 

p. 263: Bobbio was not founded by St. Columba. 

p. 280: Syllables are not long by position after a double consonant. 

ibid : It is not the initial syllable of the second word but the final syllable of 
the first word which is elided when a word beginning with a vowel or ‘h” 
follows a word ending in a vowel or ‘m’. 
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These slips are reprehensible, all the more so for being the result of inatten- 
tion rather than ignorance. If they come to the notice of ‘the reader outside 
the ranks of classical specialists’, he may doubt whether Grant is a good guide 
through this familiar yet strange country. He will, however, be profoundly 
mistaken if he entertains such doubts for long, for in larger matters the author 
matches width of knowledge with penetration and sympathy. 

Our ancestors from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century were at home 
in Roman literature, as they were in Roman art. Since the Hellenic revival, 
and particularly since the intense concentration on fifth- and fourth-century 
Athens so characteristic of nineteenth. century classical education in England 
and Germany, men’s minds have been more in tune with Sophocles and 
Thucydides than with Cicero and Virgil, Lucan and Tacitus. The imitativeness, 
the declamatory rhetoric, and the preoccupation with arbitrary formal canons 
that mark so much of Latin literature have made it seem something false and 
second-rate to many readers today. Grant has these difficulties constantly in mind. 

In his introduction he discusses Roman attitudes to Greek models, and gives 
a summary view of Roman comedy. Two long chapters—each of about 100 
pages—deal with Latin prose and poetry respectively. An epilogue of twenty 
pages surveys the survival of Roman literature. There follow four appendixes: 
brief—much too brief—notes on Greek philosophy learnt by the Romans, and 
on metre, a list of Roman emperors, and a ‘Who’s Who’ of Latin writers. 

In the two main chapters the treatment is chronological, and somewhat 


eclectic—there is no room for the minor figures. The great merit of these © 


chapters is the care which the author takes to explain the motives and values 
of the Roman intellectual world. The section on ‘Attitudes to Public Speaking’ 
(pp. 50-64) is a thoughtful and informative analysis of the part of rhetoric in 
education, literary criticism, and creative writing. The section on ‘History’ 
(pp. 84-93) tries to convey to the post-Rankean reader something of what 
an ancient historian was trying to do, Perhaps some modern analogies would 
have helped here. After all, Motley‘ and Prescott were more akin in their 
purposes and methods to Livy and Tacitus than to the present-day ‘research 
historian’. The section on ‘Attitudes to Poetry’ (pp. 133-52), though it betrays 
some naivety regarding poetry in the modern world, brings out in stimulating 
fashion what it meant to compose within the frame of reference of a long- 
established poetic tradition. 

A recent reviewer of this book upbraided Grant for not dealing with 
the historical background to the literature of Rome, and for not having 
recourse to modern principles of literary criticism. Lack of space and the 
author’s terms of reference no doubt explain the former omission ; the informa- 
tion is after all easily accessible elsewhere. As for the second charge, it is a 
matter of doubt how far the procedures of Professor Empson or Mr. Cleanth 
Brooks—quos honoris causa nomino—can be usefully applied to the fragmentary 
literature of a dead language. At any rate, until much detailed work has been 
done on actual texts, this approach can have no place in a broad synthesis 
such as the present work. 

A more serious shortcoming, perhaps, is the general under-estimation of the 
originality of Roman literature. The early writers, in the web of whose work 
the native Italian strands are more clearly to be seen, receive scant treatment. 
Ennius gets only half a page, and is not mentioned at all in connexion with 
historiography. 
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Another weakness is that, since Grant eschews Latin quotations, he can 
only talk about metre, prose-rhythm, word-order, allusive quotation, and such 
stylistic factors, but cannot illustrate them. Perhaps ‘the reader outside the 
ranks of classical specialists’ could have been trusted to see some of the features 
of a passage of Latin literature even if he could not construe it. 


University College, London ROBERT BROWNING 


GREEK PERSONAL RELIGION 


ANDRE-JEAN FeEsTuGiERE: Personal Religion among the Greeks. Pp. 
ix+186. Berkeley: University of California Press (London: Cam- 


bridge University Press), 1954. Cloth, 28s. net. 


TueEsE Sather lectures form an unusual and very personal book, hardly to be 
assessed by the ordinary standards of scholarship, although judged by those 
standards it will not be found wanting. To Father Festugiére, as readers of his 
other works on ancient religious themes will know already, true religion implies 
the contemplative life. ‘It is a well-known fact’, he writes on p. 53, ‘among all 
the theorists of the spiritual life, that you cannot find God unless you retire 
from the crowd and collect yourself in solitude and peace of mind.’ Holding 
this firm conviction, together with a conviction that the Greeks were a truly 
religious people, he sets out with a definite aim, stated in his own words on 
p. 139. It is to show ‘that there was, throughout the history of Greek religion, 
from at least the time of Heraclitus and the tragedians, a desire to enter into 
direct, intimate and personal contact with the divinity. The concept of God 
may have changed ; the desire to see God, to touch Him, to talk with Him, heart 
to heart, did not change.’ 

In following out this plan, Festugiére is always interesting and sometimes 
moving, for instance when he compares the Emperor Julian’s account of the 
mystical sensations aroused in him as a child by contemplation of the night sky 
with the similar experience of a Russian peasant child of the nineteenth century 
who later became an Orthodox missionary in Siberia. These testimonies to the 
attainment of invisible through visible beauty are related by Festugiére to their 
natural antecedent in Plato. 

The book begins by dividing personal piety into reflective and popular. The 
first is that of the rarer souls who are capable of a purely inner union with God, 
who need no secondary aids, no material representation or outward ceremony 
of sacrifice or prayer, to attain that dywoiwors 66 which is their goal. Besides 
those who seek to lose themselves thus directly in the divine essence, there are 
others, mystics too, who have concentrated their devotion on visible objects 
akin to ourselves, Jesus as man, Our Lady or‘a saint, and have spent long hours 
in contemplation of a sculptured or pictured Virgin or Crucifixion. “That also 
was personal religion, very elevated and very genuine.’ 

The subsequent chapters follow this division. Most space goes naturally to 
the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman perjods, certain features of which, as every- 
one knows, favoured the growth of personal religion, but in the fewer pages 
allotted to earlier Greece he has interesting things to say, and suggests in his 
preface that more might be said. ‘I would have liked to give more examples 
than I have here collected of this gentle and naive faith of the archaic and 
classical periods. I would have liked in particular to show how sincere is the 
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devotion of Ion to Apollo, of the Lydian women to Dionysus.’ Perhaps some 
day he will, and in view of the preponderant attention which is still paid to the 
civic element in classical religion, the sympathetic insight with which he would 
treat such a theme would make it well worth while. 

Afteria reminder of the changed conditions of Hellenistic society, and an 


indication of the tremendous impetus given by Plato to personal faith on its _ 


reflective side, there follows a chapter on the impulse to retirement, including 
an analysis of the uses of the words dvaxtupeiv, dvaywpnais (Festugiére sees no 
reason to follow Wilcken in connecting the Christian ‘anchorite’ with the 
Egyptian use of the words to describe peasants fleeing from the imposition of 
taxes) ; then two chapters each on populfr and reflective piety. The former is 
illustrated by treatments of Lucius’ devotion to Isis in Apuleius and that of 
Aelius Aristides to Asclepius. Under reflective piety comes Stoicism, in which, 
and not under the auspices of Plato’s own school, ‘the philosophy of the Timaeus 
and Laws first began to exercise its influence on a wide scale’. The author 
concentrates therefore on the resemblances rather than the differences be- 
tween Plato and the Stoa, which lead to a consideration of some differences 
between Stoicism and Christianity. From men like Cleanthes and Marcus 
Aurelius we pass to a less austere side of Stoicism, the astral religion culminat- 
ing in what Cumont called an ‘astral mysticism’. Here one may venture 
a criticism. Festugiére quotes the stock examples to show that @vyra ¢dpoveiv, 
pt) pareve Zevs yevéoGat represented the predominant religious feeling in classical 
Greece, and contrasts it with the claim of the astronomer Ptolemy that when 
he contemplates the stars, 
map’ avT@ 
Zavi Veotpedéos mipmrapar apBpoains. 

This change, he says, is no Oriental importation, but developed within Greek 
thought itself, ‘and, fundamentally, we may consider Plato to have been its 
first cause’. If Plato was ‘first cause’ of the change from the mentality of 
Ovnra dpoveiv to that of duoiwors Oe, what are we to make of Empedocles with 
his éya 5° dpiv beds apBporos, odxért Ovnrds, or the hopes expressed on the verses 
buried in the graves of south Italy? It did not take astronomy to bring about 
the change from the earlier outlook, nor was Plato’s denial of it either original 
or bound up, even for him, with man’s relation to the heavenly bodies. 

Continuing the theme of reflective piety, the final chapter describes the 
framework of the universe on which was based the idea of an ascent towards 
God, the nature and position of man in this universe, and the stages by which 
the ascent is accomplished. This leads through Albinus to Neoplatonism, to the 
interpretation of the Ideas as the thoughts of God and similar matters, the 
author’s wisdom preventing him from pursuing Plato’s successors too far into 
‘those complications which have never been of any profit to the spiritual life’. 

A few comments on small points may be permissible. P. 26:: ‘In Greece as 
elsewhere, the first attribute of the divine is power. The gods dre called xpeio- 
coves.’ The argument from linguistic usage is best avoided. Since of a@dvaro 
are even more unmistakably the gods, it would prove equally well that their 
first attribute is immortality. The two are of course closely connected, but it 
remains a point of some interest whether their power depends on their im- 
mortality or vice versa. P. 34: In Heraclitus, ‘the struggle itself, the incessant 
change from one state to thé other, produces in the end a harmony (frr. 8, 51, 
54)’. ‘In the end?’ is a falsification of Heraclitus’ doctrine: the struggle and the 
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‘harmony’ are simultaneous, as indeed the fragments, difficult as they are, seem 
to say unmistakably. (On these frr. see now Kirk, Heraclitus: the Cosmic Frag- 
ments, 1954.) P. 44: In the famous passage of the Seventh Letter (341 c-d), 
‘comes into the soul’ is hardly the best translation of év rH puyf yevopevovr. 
P, 129: It is strange that in tracing the emergence of the idea that the divine 
Intellect can only think itself, there should be no mention of Aristotle, stranger 
still that Aristotle, who proclaimed as the highest aim of human life é¢’ daov 
eSeyerar dBavarilew, should be left out altogether, though flight from the 
world through assimilation to God is a primary theme of the book. (He is 
mentioned only once, and that in passing for his dictum that wa@eiv not pabetv 
is the aim of initiation.) In a'future printing, the confusion of the notes to ch. 3 
must be put right. Numbers 9-15 in the text refer to the notes numbered 8-14. 
Then 15 occurs again, the second occurrence referring to the note so numbered. 

But a review must not end on such trivialities. This book is not only scholarly : 
it uses scholarship, as scholarship should be used, in the service of something 
more profound. While perhaps occasionally exaggerating, it brings out as only 
a sympathizer can the contemplative and mystical strain which undoubtedly 
existed in Greek religion, and above all in Plato. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge W. K. C. GUTHRIE 


THE ALEXANDER ROMANCE 


REINHOLD MERKELBACH: Die Quellen des griechischen Alexanderromans. 
(Zetemata, Heft 9.) Pp. xi+255. Munich: Beck, 1954. Paper, DM. 24. 


THE suggestion was made many years ago that one or more collections of letters 
attributed to Alexander were in circulation in Roman imperial times—at least 
as early as the time of Plutarch, who cites letters of Alexander more frequently 
than any ancient writer except the author of the Greek Romance of Alexander. 
It now appears that such collections were already compiled in late Hellenistic 
times, if a recently published papyrus is correctly dated in the first century B.c. 
(P. Hamb. 129, Griechische Papyri der Hamburger Staats- und Uniwersitatsbibliothek, 
ii[1954], 51-74). This text is a collection of fictitious letters of famous men, and 
includes versions of the letters supposed to have been exchanged between 
Alexander and Darius and a letter of Porus to Alexander. Another recently 
published papyrus (P.S./. xii. 1285) contains five letters in the same style, 
including four letters from the correspondence with Darius; this text is dated 
in the second century A.D. The close resemblance of some of these letters to 
letters that appear in the Greek Romance of Alexander is immediately obvious ; 
and Merkelbach has accordingly undertaken to discuss the sources of the Greek 
Romance in the light of these new texts. 

He is able to show without any difficulty that the author of the Greek 
Romance must have selected letters in an unintelligent manner from a larger 
collection—that he sometimes puts them in a context where they make no sense 
or puts them in the wrong order, so that a letter appears later in his narrative 
than the reply which it prompts. Accordingly he makes the assumption that a 
competently written Briefroman must have existed at one time—a romance in 
the form of a collection of letters—and he attempts an approximate reconstruc- 
tion of this original text (pp. 195-219), thirty-eight letters which he has 
attempted to rewrite in Greek by comparing the papyrus texts with the various 
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versions of the Romance. He is well aware that his reconstruction can only be 
approximate. For one thing (as students of the Romance know), in dealing 
with this sort of literary product it is difficult to know exactly what one means 
by a correct text or an original text, since nearly every scribe seems to have been 
editor and adapter as well as copyist or translator and to have felt no such res- 
pect for the precise written word as was felt by copyists of more ‘classical’ works, 
Readers will differ from Merkelbach in many details; but his reconstructed 
text is a remarkably ingenious piece of work and will serve as a basis for future 
discussions and a possible framework into which new papyrus texts can be 
fitted if they are discovered. 

If Plutarch was familiar with a text of this kind, it must have been a com- 
pletely different collection ; the possibility must be considered, therefore, that a 
papyrus may be discovered which will lead to the reconstruction of another 
Briefroman of the same kind, perhaps less romantic and fantastic than that which 
served as one of the sources of the Romance. 

Merkelbach also discusses what he considers to have been the other principal 
source of the Romance—a romantic historical narrative, which seems to have 
been based on the history of Clitarchus, though it evidently made use of some 
of the other histories written by Alexander’s contemporaries. No such experi- 
ment in textual reconstruction is possible here, but he attempts none the less 
to distinguish between details that belong to the source and alterations, dis- 
tortions, and additions made by the author of the Romance. Here he is on very 
uncertain ground, because our knowledge of the histories of Alexander written 
after the time of Clitarchus is very scanty indeed ; in fact, the remarkable frag- 
ment of Hegesias quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De Comp. Verb. 18) 
leads us to believe that almost anything is possible in these so-called histories. 
Merkelbach also considers some other minor works which appear to have 
contributed to the Romance, including a work on ‘Alexander’s Last Days’, 
which, as he thinks, included the apocryphal Will of Alexander that is known 
to us not only from the text of the Romance but also from a papyrus text of the 
first century B.c. (P. Vindob. 31954, as restored by M. Segre, Riv. di Fil. lxi 
[1933], 225-6). He believes that the work was originally written as a political 
pamphlet shortly after Alexander’s death, and subsequently altered and inter- 
polated ; but his argument is by no means so convincing here as in his treat- 

ment of the letters. : 

This is an exceptionally interesting book and a notable contribution to the 
study of the Alexander Romance. : 


Stanford University LIONEL PEARSON 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF GREECE 
UNDER THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Uxricu Kanrstept: Das wirtschaftliche Gesicht Griechenlands in der Katser- 
zeit; Kleinstadt, Villa und Domane. Pp. 295; map. Bern: Francke, 1954. 
Paper, 24.50 Sw. fr. 

In his Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire Rostovtzeff suggested that 
Greece, with its abundance of inscriptions and monuments and its wealth of 
topographical literature, ancient and modern, would be an ideal province for a 
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detailed survey of social and economic conditions in imperial times. In this 
work Professor Kahrstedt has acted upon this suggestion. Geographically he 
has limited his area to the parts of Greece covered by Pausanias, the Pelopon- 
nese and Attica, Boeotia, Locris, and Phocis. He has also limited the scope of 
his inquiry to one main topic, the decay of the local landowners of moderate 
means, who were the mainstay of the smaller cities, in favour of great landowners, 
often of foreign origin, and the resultant decline of many minor cities and 
growth of large villas and their dependent villages. 

Professor Kahrstedt has done his work very thoroughly. He moves systema- 
tically from city to city, and indeed village to village, marshalling every avail- 
able scrap of evidence. His main literary source is naturally Pausanias, to whose 
reliability and observation he gives full credit, but he makes use of Strabo’s 
briefer second-hand account of Greece, and of Plutarch’s illuminating sketches 
of contemporary Greek society, not to speak of many minor authorities. He has 
collected and carefully analysed the massive epigraphic material, down to 
tombstones ; in a long excursus he works out local criteria for dating these more 
accurately than hitherto. He utilizes to the full the modern archaeological and 
topographical literature, naturally keeping a keen eye on the too often vague 
and casual references to Roman remains. The book is inevitably, despite the 
author’s lively style, rather heavy going in parts, ang one wonders whether 
much of the information of a statistical character wouid not have been better 
presented in tabular form. In most places the information amounts to so many 
pre-Roman and so many Roman dedications, graves, buildings, and so forth, 
and nothing is gained by saying this in varying forms of words. 

Any attempt to estimate the economic decline of Greece in imperial times 
is bedevilled by two difficulties. The contemporary literary sources are tinged 
with a nostalgic reference to the past glories of Greece, and it is a very difficult 
matter to assess how far they exaggerated past prosperity and present decay. 
Secondly the word 7éAis, to them and to us, evokes a picture of a town like 
Corinth or Athens. But Ais is a political term, and one may reasonably doubt 
whether many of the communities which were legally entitled to be so called 
were ever more than villages, especially in backward rural areas such as 
Phocis, Locris, or Arcadia. The archaeological and epigraphical material is 
some check, but this again has its pitfalls. Because at some time in the classical 
or Hellenistic age a one-horse ‘city’ began to build a market, which remained 
ever afterwards unfinished, it does not follow that the ‘city’ declined: the 
original building may have been an over-ambitious project of an enthusiastic 
citizen. The fullness or the paucity of the epigraphic records may be due to the 
haphazard of survival, or again to a change in fashion; lists of ephebes pre- 
viously engraved may have been later kept on papyrus. 

But though in most individual cases the evidence is inconclusive, the cumu- 
lative effect of the material marshalled by Professor Kahrstedt—and very 
fairly presented and acutely analysed—is impressive. In very many cities— 
apart from big and prosperous towns like Athens, Patrae, Corinth, Sparta, or 
Elis—public monuments of all kinds are less frequently erected under the 
principate and the old monuments often fall into decay. This does not neces- 
sarily, as Professor Kahrstedt points out, mean depopulation or economic 
regression. It means the decay of the bourgeoisie who normally paid for public 
works. The decay of the moderate landowners, he argues, is to be correlated 
with the growth of the large landowner (who is sometimes the emperor). For 
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them he finds evidence partly in inscriptions, which record a number of evi- 
dently very wealthy families, whose possessions can sometimes be traced in a 
variety of places, and partly in the existence of large villas, rural or urban. In 
detecting these in the records of modern topographers, where they figure 
normally as ‘Roman baths’ or merely as ‘brick masonry with remains of 
hypocaust’, Professor Kahrstedt has made a most interesting discovery. He is 
rather too prone to postulate imperial estates on the slenderest evidence: im- 
perial benefactions to/a city do not, for instance, necessarily imply that the 
emperor was a local landowner. 

Professor Kahrstedt has enlivened his rather dry survey with a number of 
imaginative reconstructions of the course of events in various cities. These are 


fascinating exercises in detection, and some of them, like the story of the . 


bursting of dykes of Lake Copais which brought ruin on C. Iulius Epaminondas 
of Acraephia, are plausible. Less likely is the story of Thisbe, where it is sug- 
gested that the great family of Ulpii whose epigraphic record fades out about 
A.D. 200 fell a victim to the Severi, and that it was their land which the city in 
the early third century let on emphyteutic leases. If the Ulpii did fall a victim 
to the Severi their lands would certainly have gone to the res privata and not to, 
the city. A better case for imperial confiscation is made at Tithorra, where the! 
city still flourished in the reign of Trajan, according to the unanimous evidence 
of the inscriptions and of Plutarch, but in Pausanias’ day was a poor place, 
whose oil crop went to the fiscus. 

That there were many places where the bulk of the land fell into the hands 
of rich families, local magnates, or wealthy men from the big cities, whose grand 
villas overshadowed the impoverished cities, Professor Kahrstedt has estab- 
lished beyond reasonable doubt. But it would go beyond the evidence to assume 
this process was universal in Greece. It is significant that many tiny cities in 
central Greece such as Boion and Drymaea in Doris, or Hyettus and Bumeliteia 
in north-western Boeotia, which Professor Kahrstedt writes off as in full decay 
in the second century, are still recorded in Hierocles’ Synecdemus in the sixth. 
They must still have then possessed enough decurions to satisfy the require- 
ments of the imperial government. There were, it would seem, in the remoter 
parts of Greece, many small communities where the land was unattractive to 
the rich investor and modest families of squires lived on undisturbed as they 
had always done. 


Jesus College, Cambridge A, H. M. JONES 


ROMAN IMPERIAL MONEY 


MicuaEL Grant: Roman Imperial Money. Pp. xi+324; 88 figs., 40 
plates. Edinburgh: Nelson, 1954. Cloth, 50s. net. 


Into this book Grant has packed an immense quantity of material—reference, 
theory, and (presumably one cause of the high price) illustration. The preface 
tells us that its purpose ‘is a discussion of Roman imperial coinage, a picture 
of some of its historically noteworthy features, intended in the first instance for 
those who are interested in the ancient world but are not necessarily specialists 
in numismatics’. For this reason the title may, perhaps, be thought misleading. 
The volume in no sense attempts—what is indeed most formidably difficult— 
a balanced outline of the imperial coinage of Rome. Of its six main parts, four 
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are engaged principally with firsj-century problems; and the coinage of the 
later empire, with all its massive problems, is given no more than a most 
summary sketch in the course of the concluding pages. 

‘Roman Imperial Money’, then, is to mean rather ‘some aspects of imperial 
coinage’, and these are ingeniously planned and linked together, by argument 
and illustration, so as to form narrative chapters based on central themes. To 
the specialist these themes are not unfamiliar: Grant’s output of controversial 
papers and volumes in recent years has made them well known, and for these 
readers the present volume will serve to some extent as a synthesis of his former 
publications. Indeed, it is something more than a synthesis, for the author has 
not hesitated to quote with unusual frequency, and very widely, from his own 
earlier works. The present book, it must be remembered, is not aimed at the 
specialist : it seeks to inform the non-specialist. The latter, it may be argued, 
cannot be expected to read through the wide variety of detailed articles and 
arguments, published earlier, on which the author’s current views depend. But 
for this very reason, since these views are often admittedly controversial, it may 
be wondered if ipse dixi may not be, at least on some occasions, less secure as a 
means of persuasion than is desirable, however many references may be given 
to detailed papers and articles by others. 

It is necessary to say so much by way of criticism of method only because 
Grant’s views, in some important instances, have not yet gained complete 
acceptance. His achievement, indeed, has been remarkable, and the present 
book reminds us that there are very few conventional working hypotheses 
which, for the early imperial period, he has not at one. time or another ques- 
tioned. He has paid particular attention to coin-distribution as an index of 
mint-location : he has revealed the world-importance of such Augustan bronze 
issues as those of the East on the one hand and those of Nimes on the other. He 
has taken advantage of the spectroscope in estimating monetary policy; and 
he has recognized the Roman love of commemoration in many coinages the 
inner meaning of which had not previously been grasped. He has firmly 
demonstrated that the princeps was politically as much interested in bronze as 
in precious-metal coinages; and he has shown the relationship of many ‘pro- 
vincial’ coinages to the central series. All these topics are clearly presented in 
the present book, and all are of the first importance for the non-specialist who 
seeks to learn the contribution of numismatics to imperial history in a wider 
sense. 

But the non-specialist must exercise caution, and might in some cases reason- 
ably require Grant to submit hypotheses to a much more purely numismatic 
(and so much more rigorous) test than they have so far been given. For ex- 
ample, the ‘Victory’ aes of Augustus is certainly scarce, but equally certainly 
not so rare as to suggest that its purpose was to serve as celebration rather than 
currency (p. 102). The ‘Numa’ pieces of Augustus, if the available specimens 
are closely compared and scrutinized, are a very obviously suspect group— 
differing more widely in weight and fabric and metal-composition and style 
than can easily be explained in a restricted, medal-like issue (p. 104 with 
note 115). The chronology of Tiberius’ aes coinage developed by Grant in 
detail in his Roman Anniversary Issues is still allowed to linger on (note 146) in spite 
of the fact that close physical attention to the coins themselves renders it un- 
tenable. In his otherwise excellent summary of the difficult subject of counter- 
marked coins (where, incidentally, the theory of posthumous commemoration 
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can hardly now stand), it is a pity that N = Nerva should have been con- 
templated in considering the common mark NCAPR (p. 126). 

The subject which might, more than any other, trouble the non-specialist— 
the attribution of non-mintmarked coins to this or that mint—is, again, a field 
in which stringent caution is needed. Grant has in the past pointed usefully 
to sequential portrait-style as a possible means of mint-differentiation. But 
until the relevant coins have been lined up in their masses and minutely com- 
pared, especially with a view to die-links, much of his fragmentation of ‘classi- 
cal’ mint-distribution, however ingeniously worked out and argued, must be 
accounted no more than possibility : the purely numismatic tests have still to be 
made. Nor will it do to call on stray (and, in any case, immensely rare) finds 
of dies for assistance in plotting mints geographically : still Jess, to claim to see 
in them any absolutely corroborative value. For until we know much more 
about the circumstances in which such dies were found, and—above all— 
until we can match with such dies coins of indisputable authenticity which 
were struck from them (here the Nimes aureus die is so far a splendid exception), 
we should be wise to refrain from too elaborate a weight of theory. 

Grant’s book is well produced, usefully indexed, and very clearly illustrated. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford . Cc. H. V. SUTHERLAND 


GREEK PORTRAIT SCULPTURE 


EveLyn B. Harrison: The Athenian Agora. Results of Excavations con- 
ducted by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. Vol. i: 
Portrait Sculpture. Pp. xiv+114; 49 plates. Princeton, N.J.: American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1953. Cloth, $6. 


Tuis pioneer publication of the results of American work in the Athenian 
Agora since 1931 is a good omen for its successors. It is a scholarly, thorough, 
well-documented, and well-written presentation of the sixty-four marble 
portrait-heads, portrait-busts, and portrait-statues found in the course of those 
excavations. These sculptures, the best of which are admirably displayed in 
the Agora Museum, form a very significant group, only second in importance 
to the larger, but less fortunate, collection of Roman-age Greek portraits, 
which now languish, still largely unpublished, in the magazines of the National 
Museum in Athens. All the Agora portraits represent persons living during the 
period when Rome ruled Greece, from the second century B.c. (a date which 
seems to suit No. 2 in the Catalogue better than the first-century B.c., to which 
Miss Harrison assigns it) to the fifth century of our era—with the exception of 
the first item, which is an imperial-age copy of a ‘portrait’ of some earlier Greek 
worthy, Herodotus(?) or a Hellenistic philosopher(?). All are worked in Greek 
marbles by Greek, probably Athenian, artists, and their subjects are, for the 
most part, Greeks, probably Athenians. 

Since we have in this collection a history, in epitome, of Greek iconography 
in the days of Rome’s domination, a discussion of the vexed problem of the 
relation between the portrait-arts of Greece and Rome was inevitable. A 
courageous attempt to grapple with this perennial question will be found in the 
chapter that follows the Catalogue. The title of the first of this chapter’s three 
sub-divisions, ‘The Romanization of Greek Portraits’, reveals the author’s 
standpoint. Miss Harrison rightly dismisses the theory of a native, Italic, origin 
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for Roman portraits. Rightly, too, she admits that it was from late-Hellenistic 
Greece and from Greek artists travelling and working in the West that Rome, 
during the opening years of the first century B.c., took her first lessons in the 
art of highly realistic portrait-carving in marble. On p. 83 she tells us that 
‘Roman portraiture really began to exist as an art only at the time when these 
lessons were being learnt’. In fact, realistic funerary masks (Polybius vi. 53) 
apart, there were no Roman portraits, in the true sense of the term, in being 
before the time of Sulla. Yet on p. 85 we hear that ‘at the same time that the 
Roman portrait was being Hellenized the Greek portrait was being Roman- 
ized’. But where were the ‘pre-Hellenization’ Roman portraits waiting to be 
Hellenized ? And if the realistic Roman portrait was itself the product of Greek 
portraitists, how did the Greek portrait come to be Romanized ? Miss Harrison 
seeks to solve this problem by supposing that the very realistic, or ‘veristic’, 
portraits from Greek lands—such as those from Athens (B. Schweitzer, Die 
Bildniskunst der rémischen Republik, 1948, figs. 93 and 107) and, presumably, those 
from Egypt (ibid., fig. 98)—were later than the ‘old-Roman’, ultra-‘veristic’, 
metropolitan portraits, dating from c. 70 to 60 B.c. and best exemplified in the 
well-known Vatican velatus (ibid., figs. 2, 89, 96); and that they reflect the 
influence of a style evolved in Rome by Greek sculptors, and by their Roman 
pupils, on east-Mediterranean iconography. 

The portrait of a shaven priest, perhaps the most remarkable item in the 
Agora series (Catalogue No. 3, pl. 3), is to Miss Harrison a signal instance of 
this time-lag. It is the most ‘old-Roman’ of all portraits carved in Greece,. but 
must, according to her, be dated after 45 B.c., in view of its similarity to a 
battered head from Corinth (Pl. 43, c), which, she assumes, must be later than 
the refounding of the city as a colony by Julius Caesar in that year. It does not 
seem to have occurred to her that this head may well be older than the found- 
ing of the colony and could have been taken there, say from Athens, by one of 
its new inhabitants. The Agora head could, then, be as early as the Vatican 
velatus type of portrait; it could even anticipate it, as did the astonishingly 
‘veristic’ heads of late-Ptolemaic portrait-statues (A.7.A., 1954, pp. 143-4). It 
is far more probable that the Agora priest and his fellows from Greek lands 
represent that acme of Hellenistic realistic-‘veristic’ portraiture from which 
Roman republican portraits were directly derived. At any rate, we cannot cite 
such works as cogent evidence for the ‘Romanization’ of art in Greece. 

Again, the Agora priest is to Miss Harrison an object-lesson of the distinc- 
tion to be drawn between a Greek and a Roman portrait. She holds it to be 
‘un-Greek’ in that its realism ‘shows itself oddly independent of the underlying 
body structure of the face’ (p. 12). But this is not the impression made by the 
portrait on the reviewer, to whom the anatomical build of the head appears to 
have been understood magnificently by the artist—as indeed it was in the case of 
at least the best Roman portraits, such as the Vatican velatus and the middle-aged 
business(?)-man in the Torlonia Collection (Schweitzer, op. cit., frontispiece and 
figs. 85, 86, and g1). Indifference to bony structure will not do as a measure 
of a Roman portrait’s differentiation from a Greek one. On the other hand, 
our priest is said (p. 85) to illustrate the way in which a Greek sculptor was not 
‘consulting directly the countenance of his model’, but rather ‘consulting a 
concept in his own mind of how such things should be done’. This seems over- 
subtle. How can we possibly know that the living model did not look precisely 
as the artist has portrayed him—a ‘podgy’ type, with flabby cheeks, sagging 
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eyebrows, and asymmetrical folds and creases in his flesh? How do we know 
that the ‘myriad wrinkles’ and lines (p. 13) in such a face as that of the velatus, 
a skeleton-like type, with fleshless skin stretched taut across his bones, were 
‘fortuitous’, ‘engraved by the hand of Chance’, and not what the artist actually 
saw at the time of the sitting ? If there seems to be more observation of surface- 
details in Roman metropolitan portraits than in those from Greece, may this 
not really be due, not to a difference in artistic temperament, and only, per- 
haps, in part to the taste of those who commissioned the portraits, but mainly 
to the physical peculiarities of the Roman models? 

Throughout her discussion of portraits of this period Miss Harrison relies far 
too implicitly on Michalowski’s unconvincing dictum that ‘a Roman portrait 
is a document, whereas a Greek portrait is an analysis’ (p. 82). Is ‘analysis’ 
really to be equated with the tendency of Greek idealism to abstract a man from 
time? Schweitzer (op. cit., pp. 13, 17) applies the term ‘analytic’ to the ‘old- 
Roman’, ‘chronicling’ style of portrait. And, incidentally, few students of 
Tacitus would agree that the historian was indifferent to ‘the underlying causes 
of events’ and sought only to ‘reproduce as vividly as possible the significant 
moments of the past’ (p. 82, note 1). The fact is that ‘documentation’ and 
‘analysis’ (in Schweitzer’s sense) are characteristic of eastern late-Hellenistic 
and western Roman republican portraits alike. If western portraits tend, by and 
large, to be slightly ‘drier’ and more ‘metallic’ in quality than their eastern 
counterparts, both in this period and throughout imperial times (cf. p. 89), 
this may be partly due to the difference in texture between Italian and east- 
Mediterranean marbles and to the effects, in some cases, of the ‘Neo-Classic 
cleaning and recutting’ (A.7.A., 1954, p. 254) of pieces long in west-European 
collections. 

Since east-Mediterranean examples of the classicizing type of portrait 
‘favoured by Augustus are, on the whole, inferior to its exponents in the West, 
Miss Harrison concludes that classicism was ‘alien’ to Greek lands, ‘essentially 
Roman in its values’, and not “a living tradition in Greece’ (p. 87). But whence, 
if not from Greece, did Augustan sculptors derive their classicism, which was 
certainly not a living tradition in Italy? And whence, if not from Greece, did 
the Romans derive their taste for those Neo-Attic works of ornamental marble 
sculpture—vases, candelabra, tables, and so forth—which arrived in Italy in 
shiploads (as discoveries of wrecks attest) from Attic workshops? The classi- 
cizing style must have persisted in Greece alongside that which was infused with 
‘Hellenistic life and passion’. Its purpose, like that of the classicizing types of 
portrait which occur in Greece throughout the imperial period, was to recall 
‘the great traditions of the past’ (p. 88) ; and this recall to the past powerfully 
appealed to the historical imagination of educated Romans (cf. H. Jucker, Vom 
Verhdltnis der Rimer zur bildenden Kunst der Griechen, 1950). Augustus chose the 
classicizing style for his portraits because of its timeless, serene, and universal 
quality, as well as for its cultural connexions. If western Augustan portraits are 
superior to those in Greece, the explanation is surely obvious. The best Greek 
artists flocked to Rome and Italy to execute commissions for the Imperial 
Court and Roman aristocracy. The Ara Pacis Augustae, the noblest of Augustan 
public monuments in Rome, was certainly carved by Greeks, proximately, it 
seems, from Attica ; its figure-scenes are classicizing, while its floral ornamenta- 
tion comes straight from the decorative tradition of regal Pergamon (cf. Gnomon, 


xxvii [1955], 287-91). 
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Only a few more items from this fascinating portrait-gallery can be men- 
tioned here. Is not No. 17 (Pl. 12) perhaps a youngish Trajan, with hair still 
dressed in the late-Flavian/Nervian style? The face is too long and narrow for 
Domitian (A.7.A. [1954], 255). Miss Harrison is surely right in admitting, 
against her own late-third-century dating (p. 67, note 12), that the Constan- 
tinian date compatible with its style is not excluded by the find-spot of No. 51 
(Pl. 33), the portrait of a lightly bearded man, very young in years. Nos. 18 
and 19 (Pls. 13 and 14), with their highly ‘veristic’ features and lightly marked, 
impressionistic hair, may well be examples of the Flavian revival of republican 
portrait-style and represent persons of the Flavian age. No. 50 in the Museum 
at Ostia (Le Arti, 1939, pp. 4 f., fig. 2), with its typically Flavian/Trajanic form 
of bust, is an equally ‘veristic’ portrait, if of an individual fuller-faced than the 
two Agora personages. We need not assume, with H. Weber (Gnomon, xxvi 
[1954], 364 ff.), that these two portraits are those of republican ancestors. No. 
25, the herm of Moiragenes (PI. 17), and No. 43, the head of a wreathed 
priest(?) (Pl. 30), are most problematic. The features of both are distinctively 
‘republican’, yet the eyes of both are plastically rendered. On this latter ac- 
count Miss Harrison ascribes the first to the age of Hadrian, the second to a 
third-century revival cf realism, 235-48. But both seem out of place in the 
periods thus assigned to them. Weber (op. cit.) explains them as instances of a 
deliberate affectation of republicanism by mid-imperial Greek sculptors to suit 
the taste of ‘republicanizing’ Athenian models. If so, why did not the sculptor 
give his subjects the plain eyes that are the hall-mark of republican portraits ? 
The possibility remains that these, too, are portraits in the genuine ‘veristic’ 
style of Flavian times, with plastic eyes (not unknown in portraits of that period : 
P.B.S.R. iii [1906], 291) anticipating later taste. The particular method of 
rendering iris and pupil seems to have varied from sculptor to sculptor and is a 
notoriously uncertain criterion of date. 

To the list of statues of Hadrian with Athena on the cuirass (p. 73) must be 
added an unpublisl-ed example from Knossos, now in the Herakleion Museum 
(cf. A.A. 1 [1935], col. 241 and the forthcoming volume of essays in honour of 
H. Mattingly). Does this device really symbolize Hadrian’s ‘philhellenic 
policy’ (p. 72)? On the Hadrianic cuirass-statue also from Knossos and now 
in the garden of the Villa Ariadne, Athena’s place is occupied by Roma 
(Scritti in onore di B. Nogara [1937], pl. 69. 1) ; and on the Agora type of device 
Athena, like Roma, stands above the Wolf and Twins. Is she not here the 
Palladium, the time-honoured symbol of Roma Aeterna? 

The book is beautifully produced and the forty-nine plates are of the highest 
quality. 


Newnham College, Cambridge J. M. C. TOYNBEE 


THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE 


R. R. Botcar: The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries. Pp. vii+ 591. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1954. Cloth, 45s. net. 

Tuus work is offered as ‘a brief introductory account’ of the influence exercised 
by the classical heritage upon European life and thought up to the stage where 
the ancient writings could no longer be regarded as repositories of useful know- 
ledge or expressions of a superior culture deserving of imitation. Thus, apart 
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from the introductory sections, the period surveyed is from the sixth to the 
sixteenth century, from the beginning of the Dark Ages to the close of the 
Renaissance. Specialists will be tempted to complain of omissions; but in 
general one must pay tribute to the comprehensiveness of Dr. Bolgar’s learning, 

One would like to know how much Greek and Roman literature was avail- 
able to every generation and how far it was known and used. It seems unlikely, 
in spite of researches in progress, that any precise answer will ever be given to 
such questions. The few schools of the Dark Ages possessed the grammars of 
Donatus and Priscian, the ad Herennium, Servius’ commentaries, Martianus 
Capella, St. Augustine (de Doctrina), Cassiodorus, and Isidore. At least they 
improved on the worn-out rhetorical tradition of the Imperial schools by 
developing the wider curriculum of the liberal arts. And they maintained a 
knowledge of the Latin language: the Anglo-Saxon schools, not without Irish 
assistance, devised methods for teaching Latin to beginners whose mother 
tongue was very different. Bede’s labours on behalf of general knowledge and 
the Latin tongue were continued by Alcuin at the Palace school of Charle- 
magne. Alcuin’s linguistic aim was ‘correctness and nothing more’, and there 
was no Carolingian Renaissance. But the efforts to teach Latin to those who 
needed to know it resulted naturally in a wider reading of classical Latin 
authors, poets as well as prose-writers, particularly in anthologies such as the 
Collectaneum of Sedulius. With the economic revival of the eleventh century 
knowledge increased ; the classics began to be read as sources for technical 
information (law, medicine) ; some of Cicero’s writings began to be influential, 
though the scene was dominated by Aristotle’s logic, known all along from 
Boethius but promulgated now by the gradual arrival of Aristotle’s writings 
in Latin translations. From the foundation of Chartres the cathedral schools 
had supervened upon the monastic institutions (most of which retained a solid 
respect for classical learning) ; and their overcrowding resulted in ‘an intellec- 
tual proletariate’ whose interests are to some extent represented by the erotic 
poetry of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and an increase in the copies of 
Ovid, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. The historians, Sallust, Livy, Caesar, also 
begin to appear frequently in surviving catalogues. The reading-lists of twelfth- 
century educators point to a ‘revival’ or extension of reading and information. 
From this point of view the thirteenth century marks a pause in the process of 
acquisition, a period of consolidation and application, which could be called 
a ‘retrogression’ if the Humanism, which begins to appear in the twelfth century 
and reappears in the fourteenth, is to be identified with extreme individualism, 
secularism, and subjectivism. But Dr. Bolgar does not wish to pronounce on 
questions of progress save in a chronological sense; indeed his exclusion of all 
value-judgements is at times a handicap, particularly in dealing with the 
recurring tensions between the pagan and Christian points of view. At any 
rate, with the fourteenth century an equilibrium was disturbed, and ‘new 
beginnings’ emerge. 

Here one must revert to the separate chapter devoted to the history of educa- 
tion in Byzantine society, where the Iconoclast attack on ‘Hellenic’ elements 
in Christian theory and practice was followed by a revival of learning (Psellus, 
Tzetzes). Hence, owing to the growth of Demotic, there arose a technique for 
studying dead languages, which Chrysoloras, aided by his admirer, Guarino, 
passed on eventually to the West in the fourteenth century. Dr. Bolgar regards 
the Renaissance as the result of ‘a long and slow development’. Perhaps the 
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chapter-heading ‘Collapse and New Beginnings’ does not really represent his 
views on continuity. If the thirteenth century suffered a ‘collapse’-—perhaps 
significantly his text does not use this word—a very great deal survived. Or is 
there a certain inadequacy in Dr. Bolgar’s treatment of the ‘scholastic’ age as 
merely one of organization and logic, endowed with a new language, the Latin 
of the Schoolmen? It would seem that Dr. Bolgar’s main strength does not lie 
in the field of philosophy. However that may be, the ‘new beginnings’ are 
assigned partly to economic factors such as the emergence of the merchant 
class, and partly to the ‘new’ technique (recommended in essence, however, by 
Quintilian and others) of the notebook and the imitative exercise, which Chryso- 
loras brought from Byzantium to Florence. Did these beginnings owe much to 
the revival of the study of Greek or to the invention of printing? Dr. Bolgar 
argues that the ideology of the Renaissance antedated these developments. “The 
new Greek learning could not have made much of an impact before 1480.’ 
Such seems to be the main inference to be drawn from an extensive appendix 
which lists (with due reservations) the ‘Greek manuscripts in Italy during the 
fifteenth century’. The important factor was rather the Humanists’ enthusiastic 
adoption of the old devices for memorization and imitation. For, in Bolgar’s 
view, the appropriation, by analytic study, of the language and subject-matter 
of antiquity was bound to induce new patterns of thought; the student’s mind 
would come to resemble that of, say, a fifth-century Athenian or a Roman of 
the Augustan age. Of course it is also acknowledged that every culture—indeed, 
every individual—‘must remould’ what it takes from the ancients ‘to suit its 
dominant ideology and its special circumstances’. Admittedly the men of the 
Renaissance brought into vogue large sections of the classics which the Middle 
Ages had ignored. But I believe that Dr. Bolgar would be more consistent if he 
held, not that they appropriated ‘the whole or nearly the whole’ of the classical 
heritage, but that they were only a little less selective than their predecessors in 
what they studied and what they said by way of interpretation and application. 

What I have written above must not be taken as anything like a complete 
account of Dr. Bolgar’s work, since some of the questions raised are quite 


' subordinate to his main interests; for example it is only incidentally that he 


mentions such an item of information as that, except for a translation of the 
Timaeus, none of Plato’s works was known in the West before the twelfth 
century. His aim is the wider one of showing ‘the impact of the dominant 
ideologies of each period upon general education’ (p. 367). The classical heri- 
tage was never the dominant factor ; the educated classes drew their world-view 
from other sources. Since, in Bolgar’s view, ideologies are very closely bound 
up with social, political, and economic conditions, he has perforce to include 
a great deal of historical matter. A close-packed and highly allusive style of 
exposition was perhaps unavoidable. Nor could it be expected that the plan of 
the work would always exhibit the ‘more or less straightforward chronological 
order’ which is promised in the introduction, since it is so often necessary to 
return to the same periods, the same persons, the same themes. I would suggest, 
however, that the two treatments of the cathedral schools and Bernard of 
Chartres need not have been separated; and that several of the scattered 
references to Petrarch or Erasmus might with advantage have been drawn 
together. Moreover some questions seem to be differently answered in different 
contexts. There is the statement that with the Renaissance ‘the whole of the 
classical heritage passed into the common stock of European thought’, which 
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is repeated later on with the qualification ‘within the ‘limits set by the tech- 
niques of the time’ ; and not far away other limits are suggested, those, namely, 
which were set by the tastes of the scholars and of their patrons. That something 
much less than ‘the whole’ was appropriated would also seem to follow from 
one of the arguments in defence of classical studies (the main theme of the 
final chapter) : that European thought has still much to learn from the ancient 
literatures. 

Dr. Bolgar defines the classical heritage as consisting of the non-Christian 
writings prior to A.D. 600. In spite of their multifarious character these writings, 
he holds, form a ‘cultural unit’, simply because they derive ultimately from a 
common source, ‘the old life of the Greek city-states’. Even if it were true 
beyond cavil that Graeco-Roman culture over this lengthy period formed ‘an 
organic whole’, this hypothesis would do little to explain subsequent develop- 
ments. In spite of certain hesitations to which I have already referred, Dr. 
Bolgar also assumes that the process of assimilation of this classical (and post- 
classical) culture by Europe was both continuous and cumulative. But it is 
surely notorious—there are plenty of examples in Dr. Bolgar’s own narrative— 
that one generation is very liable to forget, reject, or ignore what another 
regards as true and important. Stylistic beauty, useful information, moral 
grossness, political wisdom, these and many other features of the heritage have 
caught the attention of various individuals and groups, and have provoked a 
variety of reactions. The insistence on continuity seems to obscure some oppo- 
sitions and contrasts. For example, Abelard appears here as a champion of 
classical learning, on the same side (by anticipation) as the Humanists, in spite 
of his extreme addiction to logical formulae and tabloid knowledge. It is true 
that thanks to the logical and metaphysical studies of Abelard and his successors 
some of the key-concepts of Aristotelian philosophy became (however im- 
perfectly or impermanently) part of what is called the European tradition. But 
it is curious to read that ‘logic rather than literary taste forged the strongest 
link that binds us to Greece and Rome’. I would suggest that the Humanist 
preference for Cicero was largely due to a reaction against the sweeping claims 
made by Abelardian logic. In Cicero’s writings the Humanists found a kind of 
natural logic at work ; principles of thought and conduct appeared there clothed 
in flesh and blood, not in dry abstract form but vitalized by their relation to 
concrete situations. The case for literature and art against the logical extremists 
needed to be stated. Perhaps the Humanists deserve some credit for their work 
in this direction. For although Dr. Bolgar avoids criticisms based on standards 
of value, his verdict upon’ the movement would seem on the whole to be un- 

favourable: unlike earlier scholars, the Humanists were not leaders in their 
generation ; and ‘the most important developments (of the Renaissance) were 
independent of Humanism’. It is scarcely consistent with this picture to say: 
‘the work of earlier ages in law, medicine, and philosophy is once again 
examined, criticized, and completed’. The loss of the medieval doctrine of 
natural law was hardly a move towards completeness ; medicine was hampered 
by the authoritarians who discouraged independent investigations in favour of 
a return to ancient texts; and the suggestion of completion in the sphere 
of philosophy is puzzling—it can hardly be meant to refer to the Florentine 
Academy whose work in philosophy is pronounced ‘valueless’ and in fact 
produced some unhappy effects. 

These criticisms are meant to stress the difficulty which the historian must 
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experience in taking a synoptic view of this period. The complexities and 
contradictions inherent in the course of events are, it would seem, almost bound 
to reappear in any series of generalizations which keep as close to a detailed 
analysis of the evidence as Dr. Bolgar seeks to do. 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 


STEPHANUS THE PRINTER 


EuizABETH ARMSTRONG: Robert Estienne, Royal Printer. Pp. xxi+310; 
8 plates, 15 figs. Cambridge: University Press, 1954. Cloth, 55s. net. 


Mrs. ARMSTRONG’s book, magnificently produced, is the result of some years’ 
research on Estienne’s press, and as the first full-length historical study of the 
elder Stephanus is a very valuable work. It is divided into five books: “The 
Merchant-Craftsman’ discusses the origins of the press and its business side; 
‘The Scholar-Publisher’, Estienne as author and editor, working with Budé, 
Cordier, and other scholars ; “The King’s Printer’, his position as typographus regius 
in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek; “The King’s Printer and the Censors’, the crises 
which finally forced Estienne to emigrate from France; and ‘Geneva’, his life 
and death in exile. Two interesting appendixes quote sources: firstly, Royal and 
ministerial correspondence with the Paris Faculty of Theology, and extracts 
from the Register of the Faculty, etc., concerning the censoring of Estienne’s 
Bibles (1546-8), and secondly, Correspondence of Geneva with Basle and 
Ziirich, records of the trial of Nicolas Barbier, and extracts from the Register 
of the Council of Geneva, concerning the pirating of Estienne’s books (1557-8). 
There is a useful bibliography and index. 

The student interested in early printed editions in Latin and Greek will find 
a great deal of value in the book, particularly, from the point of view of pro- 
duction, in Mrs. Armstrong’s account of the scholar printers at work and her 
estimates of the output of presses, sizes of editions, and prices. Interesting, too, 
is the account of privileges and piracy, though more examples of piracy could 
have been given, and, since it is relevant to the question, Mrs. Armstrong 
could have included the substance of her discussion on dating, Old and New 
Style, published in The Library, iv (1949), 64 f. Mrs. Armstrong, however, is not 
primarily concerned with the Classics; a Fellow of Somerville and Tutor in 
French, she deals with Estienne as an important figure in French history, 
involved in the religious controversy of his time ; and although she has much to 
say about his work on Biblical texts and commentaries, and about his printing, 
she writes ‘. . . at least two further studies are required : one written by a theo- 
logian, and the other written by a typographer’. One would like to add a third 
study written by a classical scholar, providing a critical estimate of the scholar- 
ship of Estienne (and other scholar printers) with full documentation and 
analysis of the printer’s use of available sources. Mrs. Armstrong is content to 
speak in more general terms; she lists Estienne’s productions of Greek and 
Latin classics, making some comment on them, and largely by quoting from 
his prefaces, gives some information about his methods and his conception of 
his task. The Thesaurus, on which rests his chief claim to fame and to which his 
other work on Latin classics came to be subordinated, is frequently mentioned 
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and its influence is discussed; but an appreciation of the dictionary itself is 
restricted to very few pages. Although Mrs. Armstrong believes that Estienne 
was prompted towards Latin lexicography by ‘the exigencies of ‘‘what the 
public wanted” ’, she does not think that the same promptings may have been 
felt towards Greek: ‘The incursion into Greek printing on the grand scale 
would hardly have been a commercial proposition at this date [1539], unless 
the publisher had access to texts which had not hitherto been published, or had 
at his disposal the talent to produce much improved editions. . . .” Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s account of Greek publishing could be considerably expanded. Estienne 
was not deterred from printing Greek by commercial motives. From the early 
years of the century, printers in Paris, notably Gourmont, and others who are 
ignored as outside the scope of the book, had demonstrated the profitable 
nature of Greek printing, and by 1539 the large number of texts, grammars, 
and lexicons published not only in France and Germany, but as far north as 
Antwerp, indicates the extent of the demand on the continent and also prob- 
ably in England. But Mrs. Armstrong is right in saying that what makes 
Estienne a Greek printer of note was the fact that the King gave him access to 
manuscripts in the Royal collection and provided him with the Royal Type cut 
by Garamond (beautifully illustrated in the text figures). She mentions 
Estienne’s interest in Greek lexicography, but revives the old story that the 
lexicon of Jacques Tusanus (itself not of great significance) published posthu- 
mously in 1552 was the first Greek—Latin Dictionary in France. Apart from 
various vocabularies and Jnstitutiones, several dictionaries had been published 
in France, including in Paris Aleander, Mainus, and the Sorbonne edition 
of 1530, and Pagninus’ in Avignon. The younger Stephanus had a long tradi- 
tion on, which to build. 

Students of bibliography, of French social history, and of the history of 
biblical criticism, will find this book of great interest. So, too, will classical 
scholars, unless their interests are restricted more narrowly to editions of Greek 
and Latin classics, when perhaps they will find something lacking. 


University College of North Staffordshire jJ. M. T. CHARLTON 


THE MACEDONIAN DIALECT 


Jean N. Katiéris: Les Anciens Macédoniens. Etude linguistique et his- 
torique. Tome i. Pp. xxvi+328; 1 map. Athens: Institut Frangais, 
1954. Paper. 

Tuts volume consists of an introduction (52 pp.) and a list of Macedonian 
words and proper names (275 pp.). Of the second part, 210 pp. are occupied 
by the word-list proper, which contains 153 items, while the remainder in- 
cludes a section on the general nature of the glosses and two sections on the 
etymology of proper names. A second volume (not yet published) will complete 
the linguistic part of the book and will also discuss the religion, customs, and 
nationality of the Macedonians. It is unfortunate that the parts dealing with 
language are divided between the two volumes. 

Readers who are accustomed to consult Hoffmann’s slim volume, Die 
Makedonen, may be astonished at the dimensions of this book and at the number 
of quotations and bibliographical references that adorn it. Paragraphs from 
modern articles and treatises are scattered about as freely as are the original 
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sources which they discuss ; it might be thought that Kalléris had omitted hardly 
any of the material which he first collected. While it would be churlish to 
reject such open-handedness on the part of author and publisher, the truth is 
that ten similar opinions on a given problem are seldom more enlightening 
than one; and they are certainly ten times more tedious to read through. The 
volume would gain immensely in value if it were only half its present length. 
Do we really need four pages, copiously documented, on the absence of texts 
written in the Macedonian dialect? This matter is surely well enough dealt 
with in Wilamowitz’s remark: ‘A! wenn man nur eine makedonische Inschrift 
fande!” 

Most scholars in western Europe approach the history of ancient Macedon 
with a calm and detached spirit. But with Kalléris it is not so. He regards the 
times of Philip and Alexander and the recent history of the Strymon valley in 
much the same light; Macedonia, past and present, is part of Hellenism. It.is 
not enough that the country should have become Greek in the classical age; it 
must have been so always from the dawn of history. As at the present time it is 
necessary to repel the claims of Serbs, Bulgars, and Macedonian nationalists, 
so the ancient Macedonians must be defended from foreign scholars who would 
make them only part-Greek or a separate nation, and above all from German 
illyromanes. Now it is obviously right that the unchanging conditions of life 
in northern Greece should be kept in mind; recent events may well help to 
solve problems concerning the past. The pity is that Kalléris should bring 
forward these considerations in the Introduction to his book (pp. 40 f.) and 
that he should persistently argue for a Greek origin of every single gloss, even 
of some that are quite inscrutable. The reader soon feels that the outcome of 
the discussion is settled before it has even started and that the author is en- 
listing support for a national crusade rather than investigating a linguistic 
problem. 

Yet, when Kalléris does reach the actual remains of the Macedonian lan- 
guage, he deals with them in a thorough and conscientious fashion. His pre- 
liminary remarks contain some useful warnings on the limitations of Hesychius’ 
lexicon as a quarry for Macedonian words; he rightly singles out glosses attri- 
buted to Amerias as particularly uncertain. He is familiar with all that has 
been published on the details of Macedonian vocabulary, and he is severe, but 
just, in his criticism of proposed etymologies and tentative sound-laws. His 
treatment of Sdvos ‘death’, davdv ‘“ill-treating, slaying’ is exemplary. Being 
always aware, however, that it is his duty to offer, wherever possible, a positive 
solution, he is only too willing to prove a word Greek, as when he tries to 
link aBayva: pda with Dor. dBos, aBds ‘fresh’ and d«y ‘point’, ‘thorn’, or 
éBapd- dptyavov, Maxedovia with Bap’ ‘heavy(-scented)’, or when he strains 
every sinew to equate Bédu ‘water’ with the place-name "ESeoca and make both 
Greek. Most disconcerting of all is his rejection of the ‘sound-law’ Gk. ¢ = 
Mac. f, which is vouched for by Plutarch. This ‘law’ would evidently interfere 
with his theory that certain words which show the normal ¢ (and also @, x), 
eg. ddday£, Oovpides, xAapws, are genuinely Macedonian and not mere Kow7 
forms used in Macedonian; and therefore it is to be granted only a limited 
validity. But more on this question is to come in vol. ii. 

Among the 153 glosses are many that other writers would have omitted, e.g. 
place-names, cult-names, names of months, designations of military ranks and 
formations, etc. Obviously such words deserve consideration ; but, if we are to 
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admit a few place-names and cult-names derived from them, why draw the 
line at others? What we should need in this case is a complete gazetteer of 
proper-names. No one will doubt that in Hellenistic times Artemis Ayporepd 
and Heracles KaAAivxos were well known in Macedonia, but this fact does not 
throw much light on the Macedonian dialect of the time or on its origin. And 
he is a bold man who will undertake to prove anything about the Macedonian 
dialect from the occurrence of Aoxayds, Siporpirns, tAapxos, or dracmoris in 


Macedonian contexts. 


To sum up, the volume contains a useful collection of material and much 
pointed criticism of the sources and of current theories; but the writer’s own 


hypotheses seem rather far fetched. 
University of Edinburgh 


A. J. BEATTIE 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Thesaurismata: Festschrift fiir Ida Kapp. 
Pp. vi+168. Munich: C. H. Beck, 
1954. Paper, DM. 12. 


THE eminent services of Dr. Ida Kapp over a 
long period of years to the directors of the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae have been recog- 
nized by the presentation of a volume of 
essays to her upon the occasion of her 
seventieth birthday. All classical scholars will 
wish to associate themselves with this tribute 
to one whom I hope it is not inappropriate 
or disrespectful to call the principal ‘back- 
room girl’ of Latin studies ; they will be glad 
to note that the essays in this volume range 
widely over classical subjects from Homer to 
the Augustans. For that very reason, how- 
ever, only a summary of the volume’s con- 
tents can be attempted here. 

Wolf H. Friedrich, ‘Caesar und sein 
Gliick’ (pp. 1-24, 165) discusses the evidence 
for the story ‘You carry Caesar and his for- 
tunes’, and concludes that it is apocryphal 
and invented by the Pompeians to discredit 
Caesar. 

Kurt von Fritz, “Ozep cadeordrn miotis 
(pp. 25-37), discusses the interpretation of 
the puzzling sentence 7oAa S¢. . . BAdyar in 
Thucydides i. 35. 5, and decides (against 
E. Schwartz, Geschichtswerk des Thuk. 252 f., 
and others) that the text is sound. 

Paul Geissler, Lancicula satura (pp. 38-48), 
offers four notes: (1) in Ciris 79, for pisci- 
bus et. . . repente est read piscibus e<s>t... 
repente [est]; (2) in Cratinus, Archilochi fr. 1 
Kock (ap. Plut. Gim. 10), for zpé7w at the 
end of v. 3 read dxp@; (3) in Birds 815-16, 
divide 816 after xapevvy and give mavu y’.. 


€xwv to Euelpides; (4) takes up the sugges- 
tion of E. Fraenkel (De media et nova comoedia 
quaestiones selectae, Diss. Géttingen, 1912, 
69 f.) that the words of Plato comicus quoted 
by Plutarch, Them. 32 (Plat. fr. 183 Kock), 
about the tomb of Themistocles came from 
the speech of a deus ex machina, and argues 
that Themistocles must have been a living 
participant in the play (perhaps, as Sintenis 
suggested, the ‘EAXas 7 vijcor), and not a 
revenant, like the great Athenians in Eupolis’ 
Ajjpo, for example; the play was therefore a 
historical comedy. 

Otto Hiltbrunner, Dicta Scipionis (pp. 49- 
68, 167-8), puts forward explanations of two 
mots ascribed to Scipio Aemilianus: (1) his 
description of the nouus homo, Q. Pompeius, 
as an avAnrys (Plut. Scip. min. 8) contains a 
bilingual pun—Pompeius was Auli filius = 
Aulides = (in Scipio’s pronunciation) avAy- 
77s; (2) his insult to Ti. Claudius Asellus 
(Cic. de Or. ii. 258), agas asellum, took place 
when Scipio, as censor, was reviewing the 
equites—he had uttered the formula for rejec- 
tion, uende equum, and when Claudius pro- 
tested and described his extensive services, 
Scipio merely replied (with an allusion to the 
Greek proverb ei 17) Svvaco Body, Edavv’ dvov) 
‘you can still act the donkey’. 

Hildegard Kornhardt, ‘Restitutio in inte- 
grum bei Terenz’ (pp. 45-78) deals with the 
consilium scene in the Phormio (pp. 446 ff.), 
and points out the accurate use of Roman 
legal terms; she suggests that the procedure 
of restitutio in integrum had only recently been 
introduced at the time when Terence was 
writing, and that the arguments of its pro- 
ponent (tentatively identified with Scipio 
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Nasica, who, it is suggested, was in fact 
praetor urbanus, in spite of the contrary asser- 
tion in Granius Licinianus) had made a deep 
impression on Terence. 

Gustav Meyer, ‘Der Codex Feschianus 
Heinsii zu Ovids Ep. ex Ponto’ (pp. 79-93) 
identifies the codex Feschit quoted by Heinsius 
with the MS. O III 34 of the University 
Library at Basel, where (because wrongly 
catalogued as containing the Tristia) it seems 
to have lain unnoticed since Heinsius col- 
lated it. Meyer gives details (though not a 
full collation), and concludes that the manu- 
script is not very important. 

Rudolf Pfeiffer, ‘Morgendammerung’ (pp. 
95-104), discusses more fully than was pos- 
sible in his commentary his reading and 
interpretation of Callimachus, Hecale fr. 260. 
62 ff. 

Bruno Snell, ‘Zur Geschichte vom Gast- 
mahl der Sieben Weisen’ (pp. 105-11), re- 
stores and discusses a papyrus fragment 
published by Medea Norsa and G. Vitelli 
(P.S.J.1093; the first few lines are in Page,Greek 
Literary Papyri, i, 1942, 514-17, No. 127), and 
argues that the hexameter portion extends to 
v. 23 of the papyrus, and is followed by a 
section of commentary ; the verses, he thinks, 
belonged originally to the same sort of popu- 
lar literature (attested already for the fifth 
century B.c.) as the Certamen Homeri et 
Hesiodi. 

Willy Theiler, ‘Noch einmal die Dichter 
der Ilias’ (pp. 118-46), returns again to the 
subject of his paper in the Festschrift fir 
Edouard Tiéche (1947), and traces the part 
played by four major poets (the ‘Zeus- 
dekretsdichter’, the ‘Mauerkampfdichter’, the 
‘Beriickungsdichter’, and the ‘Urilias- 
dichter’), as well as the authors of several 
Einzelgedichte and an uncertain number of 
competing Redaktoren (one of them identical 
with the ‘Zeusdekretsdichter’), in the crea- 
tion of our Jliad. Erudite and ingenious as this 
paper is, it (and its predecessor) are deprived 
of all claim to serious consideration by Thei- 
ler’s opening words, ‘Zum festlichen Tage 
sei noch einmal das philologisch anziehende 
... Spiel aufgenommen’, with their admis- 
sion that this sort of thing is only a game for 
festive occasiqns. 

Franz Tietze, ‘Zur attractio inversa im 
Lateinischen’ (pp. 147-63), takes an article 
by E. Fraenkel (Glotta, xxxiii [1954], 157 ff.) 
as a starting-point for a study of the Latin 
construction of which Virgil’s urbem quam 
statuo uestra est (Aen. i. 573) is perhaps the 
best-known example; he concludes that the 
construction has affinities with legal lan- 
guage, and that in its use we can see a 
transition from the simpler forms of older 


Latin to the more complex sentence struc- 
ture of the Hochstil. 

The editors deserve all praise for the efforts 
which they have made to produce this 
volume cheaply; but there are too many 
minor mistakes in the text, and at least one 
serious omission: where is the sentence which 
should have followed the word ‘Sie’ at the 
bottom of p. 43?. 

J. A. Davison 
University of Leeds 


Scripta Hierosolymitana (Publications 
o. the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem). Vol. i. Pp. iii+144; 2 
plates. Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
1954. Paper. 


THERE are already more journals and occa- 
sional publications in the classical field than 
even the most enthusastic scholar can com- 
fortably keep pace with: a reviewer might 
therefore be forgiven if he greeted this new 
undertaking of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem with some lukewarmness. The 
chill is, however, mitigated and eventually 
dispelled by the general quality of the Studies 
in Classics and Jewish Hellenism which this 
first volume contains—a quality which we 
may justifiably hope will be maintained in 
its successors. The standard is high,-and the 
series is well launched. 

Despite the claims of the preface there is 
no real connexion between the sevex articles . 
which the volume comprises, save that four 
of them deal principally with Jews in the 
classical world or with Judaea, a subject for 
which the University’s Department of Clas- 
sics is uniquely qualified. M. Schwabe dis- 
cusses an inscribed carmen sepulcrale from 
Gofna near Jerusalem, previously thought a 
forgery but now vindicated as a genuine and 
not unpoetic product of the second century 
A.D. Y. Gutman examines the tenuous re- 
mains of the epic poet of the third/second 
century B.c., Philo, whose zepi 7a ‘Iepo- 
odAvya had, he surmises, the Meconviaxd of 
Rhianus as its model—the remains of which 
are unfortunately even more tenuous than 
those of the Judaean epic. 

The development of the term KoiAn Zvpia 
is traced by A. Shalit, who sees in it an 
original mistranslation of ‘K6l ‘awar nahara’ 
(= ‘the land across the river’): it was 
synonymous with zéca Svpia and with Lupia 
kai Dowixn, until under the Ptolemies, who 
claimed but did not possess 7éca Lvpia, it 
became restricted in us? to Ptolemaic Syria 
only. V. Tcherikover investigates the nomen 
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proprium Sambathion, found among non- 
Jewish inhabitants of Egypt in the Roman 
period ; the bearers of it belonged, he thinks, 
originally to sabbath-observing families and 
worshippers of Sambathis, the sabbath-god- 
dess, but the name developed into no more 
than an ordinary proper name without signi- 
ficance. 

Unconnected with this Judaic-Hellenic 
theme are articles by H. B. Rosén, A. Fuks, 
and R. Koebner (who has also edited the 
complete volume). Rosén offers a new tran- 
scription and interpretation of the ‘Lemnian 
stele’ (J.G. xii. 8. 1). This, despite its in- 
genuity, fails to carry conviction, but one 
can at least admire the author’s courage in 
tackling the thing at all. He concludes that 
it is a ritual hymn of the seventh century B.c. ; 
the language is in-his opinion Greek, its 
affinities being mainly with the Aeolic dia- 
lect-group. Fuks, in developing his ideas on 
the ‘Old Oligarch’, has contributed the most 
significant study of the pseudo-Xenophontic 
A@. [ToA. since that of Gomme in 1940. He 
believes that the author’s intention was to 
prove to his fellow-oligarchs at Athens that 
extremism was unavoidable, and that nothing 
short of revolution would suffice to get rid of 
the strongly entrenched democracy. A moder- 
ate constitution was no less unwelcome than 
the complete democracy, and it is the views 
of the ‘moderates’ which the Old Oligarch 
sets out to refute. Fuks does not go into the 
question of dating, but (note 37) has a 
general preference for a later rather than an 
earlier date within the possible limits. 

Finally, Koebner considers the develop- 
ment of the meaning of ‘imperium’ between 
the periods of Scipio Africanus and Theo- 
doric. Beginning as (in Cicero’s opinion) ‘the 
legal power to enforce the law’ and, parallel 
with that, ‘the Empire as an administrative 
entity’ (imperium populi Romani), it changed 
its emphasis under the Augustan régime to 
imperium Romanum, with the word imperium 
becoming more closely connected with the 
Emperor himself until it is ultimately no 
more than a form of address, Imperium 
Vestrum. 

The whole volume is reasonably well pro- 
duced. For convenience of use a stiffer cover 
and a name down the spine would have been 
welcome, and there are more corrigenda than 
the modest list on p. 144 indicates. This is, 
to sum up, an interesting venture which re- 
flects credit on all concerned with it, and its 
reviewer has only to add 
BPTI NY AY ney 


GEOFFREY WOODHEAD 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 





Antonio GarzyA: Alcmane, IJ Fram- 
menti. Pp. 193. Naples: Casa Edi- 
trice Dr. Silvio Viti, 1954. Paper, 
L. 2,000. 

Tue Partheneion occupies pp. 9-76: text, 
with scholia, testimonia, and apparatus cri- 
ticus subjoined; then a commentary (pp, 
16-74), translation, and metrical note. Text 
and commentary are sensibly conservative. 
The measure of agreement (which he gener- 
ously acknowledges to be not fortuitous) 
between the editor and myself is such that I 
find little to comment on. The principal 
differences in the interpretation of detail 
are: (1) col. i. 15 ff. daédSecAos = ‘senza 
calzari’ in the sense ‘leggera, senza basi si- 
cure’, i.e. ‘sconsiderata’, ‘temeraria’: this 
does not seem to me possible. (2) col. ii. 26 ff. 
‘E queste colombe (scil. Hagesichora and 
Agido) infatti combattono (col coro rivale) 
nella notte di ambrosia levando, per noi che 
ad Ortria |’ offriamo, il peplo (splendente) 
quale astro Sirio’: I cannot reconcile this 
with either the meaning or the order of the 
words (quite apart from the insecure rejec- 
tion of the commentator’s explanation of 
gapos, ‘plough’). (3) col. ii. 24 Aydé nom., 
preceded by, but not otherwise connected 
with, ze5a, seems to me most improbable. (4) 
col. iii. 9 rnpei is read, and has the merit of 
being intelligible: but the day will come 
when teipe: is recognized as being the ancient 
text here, whatever it may mean. In general 
the commentary is clear and helpful. 

Pp. 77-177 present, and where possible 
translate, the remainder of the fragments of 
Alcman, including (as an appendix) those of 
doubtful authenticity, and not overlooking 
the two most recent additions to the meagre 
store from Schol. Callim. (384. 1 Pf.) and 
Schol. Hom. (Mem. Linc. 1932, de Marco). 
The notes are for the most part very brief, as 
indeed the nature of the material compels. 
The texts are sober, the testimonia full. The 
number of approved conjectures is small, and 
might with advantage have been smaller: 
16: there is no justification whatever (except 
a doubtful omSouevos in a metrical inscrip- 
tion) for early Laconian 85 = ¢. 22. 1: AaBdo’ 
is a most unlikely substitute for cod. paBws. 
31. 6: adverb nv should not be described as 
an ‘epicismo’, since it is not found in the epic 
(or anywhere else, including this passage of 
Alcman). 46: I grieve to see émovredeis & 
(cod. -owwar) admitted to the text. 59: 
AhééavSpov conj. Garzya: but the traditional 
dative, rei yap Adefdvdpax Sapdoar, is surely 
correct—‘to subdue you to Alexander’, 
spoken (by Thetis, presumably) to Achilles. 
63: emaAeupaca is not justifiable by any ragione 
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metrica known to us. 94: pévwoav should not 


be in the text (not even in the notes, I sub- . 


mit). The metrical notes seem to me faulty 
in a few places, notably 6, where xepodvie 
kwgov ev PvKeoor mitver is anything but 
‘reiz.-ithyph.’ (surely there is no such thing 
as a ‘reizianuimn’ except in the sense of a 


catalectic telesillean, -—u~——); and 44, 
where AAxpdwy. is surely the prosody in- 
tended. 


The book ends with full comparatio numer- 
orum (Bergk and Diehl) and an index Alcmani- 
cus compiled by the author’s wife. 

I take this opportunity of adding a small 
contribution to the text of the Partheneion 
and its scholia. In the latest facsimile pro- 
vided by the Louvre (immeasurably superior 
to any of its predecessors) the following read- 
ings seem certain: text col. iii. 27 ends 
pa...[.]..dve., therefore pddvor’ axovev (as 
Barrett suggested to me in 1938); schol. I, 
there is no doubt about the end, éz’ dvopatos 
Myer; schol. IX, tenth line, clearly dé 
6un(pov) ws ev xrA. In the testimonia on col. 
ii. 35 Garzya prints, as I did, an unintelligible 
comma after 7iMec9a. in the phrase dAAa 
ribecAar Kai avri yuAod Tod apetipacBa: the 
meaning is ‘but it (scil. auvvacBat) is also 
used instead of simply dpetibacBa ’. 


D. L. Pace 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


MANUEL FERNANDEZ-GALIANO: Jeno- 
fonte, Hieron. Texto, Traduccién y 
Notas. Pp. vii+31 (double). Mad- 
rid: Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 
1954. Paper, 30 ptas. 

Tuts edition is one of a series published by 
the Institute of Political Studies, Madrid, in 
which famous works relating to philosophy 
and political science are edited by Spanish 
scholars. Professor Galiano, who holds the 
Chair of Greek at the University of Madrid, 
has already edited in the same series the 
pseudo-Xenophontic Constitution of Athens 
and, in collaboration with his Latin col- 
league, Plato’s Republic. 

The Greek text is printed in clear, bold 
type and the proofs have been carefully read ; 
the only misprint noticed was Zipovidy in 4. 
6. In his choice of readings Galiano shows 
discrimination and good sense, using caution 
without being unduly conservative. Among 
the more debatable emendations which he 
has adopted are Pierleoni’s duvvorzes in 2. 
14, Castiglioni’s ocupBoAjs in 2. 16, and 
Zeune’s owrnpias in 8. 10. He incorporates 


only two of Pierleoni’s conjectures in his text 
and about the one mentioned above he has 
some doubts. He provides only one emenda- 
tion of his own; this is od éon 6 in II. 7, 
which is an adaptation of proposals by 
Nitsche and Richards. 

In a brief introduction he discusses the 
manuscripts and editions on which his text 
and critical apparatus are based. In listing 
the manuscripts he fails to give any indica- 
tion of their date, or probable date. The 
apparatus has been carefully prepared ac- 
cording to fixed principles which are out- 
lined in the introduction. It differs from that 
of Marchant’s Oxford edition in giving all 
the variant readings of F, which Marchant 
disregarded, and in making only occasional 
mention of C’s readings. 

In his Spanish translation Galiano has 
tried to reproduce something of the original’s 
style. How far he has succeeded the present 
reviewer is incompetent to judge, but he 
has at least provided a version which is 
simple, faithful, and accurate. There are a 
few brief footnotes; some give information 
on the subject-matter designed to help the 
general reader; others indicate how the 
adoption of the more important alternative 
readings would alter the meaning. 


H. Lu. Hupson-WILutams 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Listas: Discursos i-xii. Texto revisado 
y traducido por MANUEL FERNAN- 
DEZ-GALIANO. Pp. lvii+257. Bar- 
celona: Ediciones Alma Mater S.A., 
1953. Cloth, 110 ptas. 


Tue inception of this new series of Greek and 
Latin texts has already been welcomed in 
C.R. v. 125. The present volume is part of 
what will be the first complete edition of the 
text of Lysias to appear in Spain; the trans- 
lation, which faces the text, will be the first 
rendering of Lysias in Spanish. 

The text is rightly conservative and will 
have few surprises for those familiar with 
Hude. The editor’s own contributions are as 
follows : at x. 9 he transfers A€¢yov7s to precede 
eppipévar (the result seems to me to be unlike 
Lysias’ manner), and at xii. 88 he adds rov 
Oavarov after €yovo. (unnecessarily, in my 
judgement). The brief apparatus criticus 
gives a judicious selection of variants and 
emendations. There are useful notes on his- 
torical and legal matters ; I have not seen the 
editor’s school edition of portions of Lysias 
(Madrid, 1946) to which reference is made. 
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The translation is as literal as Spanish idiom 
would permit and, so far as I have tested it, 
seems very sound. The hardest stylistic prob- 
lem for the translator was presented by orat. 
ii which he regards as a genuine work of 
Lysias, dating from 391 and prior, therefore, 
to Isocrates’ Panegyricus. Thus he holds that 
Isocrates was the imitator, and this was what 
he imitated. But the argument is rather 
tenuous; it is alleged, for example, that Isoc. 
iv. 97 is a ‘criticism’ of Lysias ii. 38. It seems 
rash, however, to take so seriously the com- 
mon rhetorical turn ov« of8’ dru See. 

The introduction sketches the life of Lysias 
(dated 444-360) and the merits of his oratory. 
The ‘Eroticus’ is regarded as Lysias’ work 
‘transmitted’ by Plato; but there is little or 
no discussion of such disputed points. In his 
estimate of Lysias’ character the editor seeks 
to strike a middle way between his German 
detractors and his English and French ad- 
mirers. There is an extensive bibliography, 
much of it clearly intended for the student 
and the general reader. 

In sum, this is a thoroughly competent 
work on which I have only one serious criti- 
cism to make: the Greek text, though accu- 
rately printed, is unpleasant to read because 
of the narrow and cramped appearance of 
the type chosen. 

J. TATE 
University of Sheffield 


Rupotr Stark: Arisiotelesstudien: 
Philologische Untersuchungen zur Ent- 
wicklung der Aristotelischen Ethik. (Zete- 
mata, 8.) Pp. vii+117. Munich: 
Beck, 1954. Paper, DM. 9.50. 


Tus is a book which should prove of very 
considerable interest to students of the Dia- 
logues, Ethics, and Poetics of Aristotle. Both 
erudite and sensible, it is closely packed with 
information and argument. It is in fact an 
important contribution to the literature 
which modifies Jaeger’s general conception 
of Aristotle’s development but which is in- 
spired for the most part by his work. To 
describe Aristotle’s career in terms of a 
‘linear’ development from ‘Platonist’ to 
‘empiricist’, with measurable stages along 
the line, is, as Stark sees and insists, far too 
simple. Aristotle was always something of an 
empiricist: witness his biological work at 
Assos and in Lesbos, on which Stark could 
well have confirmed his position by referring 
to the straightforward facts about geo- 
graphical names in the biological works col- 
lected by H. D. P. Lee (C.Q.xlii[1948], 61 ff.). 








On the other hand, even at the end of his 
career, there was much in Aristotle’s ethics 
which is certainly not ‘empiricist’; and Stark 
develops this theme at some length, much 
influenced, as he acknowledges, by the work 
of N. Hartmann. 

Besides elaborate discussions of method at 
the beginning and end of the book, there are 
six main chapters, not very closely connected. 
Two of the most important (iv and vy) deal 
with the Poetics: one with xd@apacs and the 
definition of tragedy, the other with the 
meanings of 70 ¢iAdvOpwrov. In the defini- 
tion, Stark argues, Aristotle means that 
natural dispositions towards pity and fear are 
cleansed (saved from becoming morbid) by 
suitable doses of pity and fear; he takes the 
péyeBos which a tragedy must have to be 
grandeur rather than length; and he thinks 
that Spavrwy (144926) may depend on 
Aéyw, and not be absolute. The whole chap- 
ter is a brave and useful attempt to deal 
freshly with this vexed sentence. 

On the Nicomachean Ethics we have (pp. 
16 ff., 76 ff.) a discussion of the closing chap- 
ter and the transition to the Politics with 
which it ends. The use of the Protrepticus in 
the main part of the chapter is discussed, and 
the relation of this material to Isocrates’ 
Antidosis 79-83 considered : Aristotle was the 
original aggressor. On the ouvvaywyai of laws 
and constitutions,Stark believes that the refer- 
ence in 11817 is to some work prepared in 
the Academy: the ovvnypévat modAcreta of 
1181517 are different. 

Attention may be drawn also to the excel- 
lent chapter on aiddés (the contrast between 
E.E. and E.N.) and to the interpretation of 
the statements about Hermias and Plato in 
the Sixth Letter, which Stark accepts as 
Plato’s. Strabo’s account of Hermias as 
Plato’s pupil is to be trusted on the whole, 
and is not contradicted by é6ca pyjmw ovy- 
yeyovore in Epist. vi. 322°6, which does not, 
according to Stark, imply that Plato had 
never met Hermias. 

There is much other interesting and valu- 
able discussion in the book: off the main 
theme, and for this reason to be noted 
specially here, are the remarks on Hellen- 
istic tragedy (pp. 50 ff.: Gyges fragment 
Hellenistic) and the material about ¢:Adv- 
Opwros (pp. 59 ff.). At the same time, it is 
not easy to form a general impression: there 
is so much here. On the whole, the sections 
on the Poetics are perhaps the best: and 
Stark will have performed a useful service 
indeed if he persuades more people to read 
that difficult text in relation to the rest of 
Aristotle’s moral and political theory. 
These Untersuchungen are in the best tradi- 
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tion of their kind: thorough, exceedingly 
well documented, and assured of a long and 
useful life. 

D. A. RussELi 
St. John’s College, Oxford 


GeorGE S. CLaGHoRN: Aristotle’s 
Criticism of Plato’s ‘Timaeus’. Pp. 
xi+149. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1954. 
Paper, fl. 9.50. 

Tue purpose of the present study is stated to 
be ‘to determine Aristotle’s attitude toward 
the content and method of Plato’s natural 
science’. It deals in successive chapters with 
Aristotle’s criticism of the Receptacle, of the 
Simple Bodies, of Qualities, of Motion, of 
Soul, and of Nature. Within each chapter 
the separate passages in Aristotle’s writings 
which refer to the Timaeus are discussed one 
by one. The basis is Bonitz’s Index with some 
additional passages. The discussion in each 
case leads to a single general conclusion— 
Aristotle understood Plato very well and in 
all essentials his own views were in substan- 
tial agreement with those of Plato. Where 
they differ, their differences arise naturally 
out of further reflection upon the ground 
shared in common between them. 

This unexciting conclusion rests upon an 
approach which is excessively mechanical. 
In fact the technique used is altogether too 
superficial to make for success in such an 
investigation. Cherniss in his major work, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 
vol. i (1944) showed that the purpose of 
Aristotle’s criticism of Plato is different upon 
different occasions. In particular he wishes 
sometimes to draw out of earlier theories 
elements which he regards as true, and which 
he wishes to use in his own solution of the 
problem in question. On other occasions his 
aim is rather to show that his own solution 
is new and is quite distinct from solutions 
previously proposed which might seem to 
bear a superficial resemblance. The varying 
ends proposed are the key to the understand- 
ing of Aristotle’s discussion of Plato, and the 
present work fails to give sufficient weight to 
this principle. Instead we have a tabulation 
of points in common and points of difference 
between the views of Aristotle and Plato on a 
series of particular questions without any 
real attempt to penetrate to any possible 
underlying philosophical differences in 


approach. 


These criticisms may perhaps best be 
illustrated by a particular case, Aristotle’s 
treatment of the Receptacle. Cherniss has 
devoted an important discussion to this ques- 


tion (op. cit. 86-96, to be read now with 
A.F.P. \xxv [1954], 113-30) in which he 
maintains that Aristotle distorted the views 
which Plato held in two quite different 
respects. Thus Aristotle contended that the 
unity of the Platonic substrate involved the 
impossible consequence that the substrate 
and form are contraries and so mutually 
destructive. In fact in the Timaeus Plato is 
following his own doctrine in the Phaedo 
about contraries and does not regard the 
substrate as the contrary of its form. Secondly 
Aristotle quite wrongly equates the Platonic 
Receptacle with absolute non-Being, and 
then rejects such a view in favour of his own 
doctrine of matter as involving merely rela- 
tive non-Being. The explanations which 
Cherniss offers for this state of affairs are 
eminently controversial, and it might even 
be possible to challenge the analysis which 
he offers of the actual nature of Aristotle’s 
criticisms of Plato on these points. What is 
not now acceptable is simply to pass over the 
analysis which Cherniss has offered without 
mentioning it. Yet this is wnat is done in the 
present book, pp. 1o ff. It is true that the 
author rejects the general thesis maintained 
by Cherniss, that Aristotle directs his attack 
most often at Platonists rather than at Plato, 
p. 18 n. 24, but one cannot thereby evade 
the obligation of dealing with the difficulties 
which Cherniss has so pertinently raised. 


G. B. KerFERD 
University of Manchester 


Hetmut BroEcKER: Animadversiones 
ad Plutarchi libellum mepi edOvpias. 
Pp. 242. Bonn: Rudolf Habelt, 
1954. Cloth, DM. 7.80. 


A pocTorAL disseration reproduced from the 
typescript and bound in cloth must earn con- 
-gratulations for the publisher and gratitude, 
but not credulity, for the author. It is likely 
that Plutarch’s de tranquillitate animi owes 
something to Panaetius’ zepi ed@upias. But I 
find it hard to imagine how, from our avail- 
able material, it could be shown, as Dr. 
Broecker (following Siefert) thinks, that 
almost the whole of its substance came from 
that source; certainly his arguments appear 
to me far from cogent, and I must join the 
camp of those he calls nimis criticos. 

The more permanent value of the disserta- 
tion lies in the collection of parallel passages 
in other moralists and of verbal parallels in 
Plutarch himself, together with some obser- 
vations on vocabulary. Lexicographical 
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errors and irrelevant citations are to be found ; 
but wise users of dissertations will test the 
proffered gifts. 

F. H. SANDBACH 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


REINHOLD STROMBERG: Greek 
Proverbs. (Géteborgs Kungl. Veten- 
skaps- och  Vitterhets-Samhiilles 
Handlingar, Sjatte Féljden, Ser. A, 
Band 4, No. 8.) Pp. 145. Gothen- 
burg: Wettergren & Kerber, 1954. 
Paper, Kr. 15. 

Tue scope of this work is defined, in the first 
place, by its sub-title ‘a collection of pro- 
verbs and proverbial phrases which are not 
listed by the ancient and Byzantine paroe- 
miographers’; but it does not set out to be an 
exhaustive supplement to the Corpus, for it 
omits ‘apophthegms, ‘winged words’, house- 
hold words, and sayings (aphorisms)’ and 
most proverbial comparisons, specimens listed 
by Krumbacher or Maria Ioannides, the say- 
ings of Maximus Planudes, and Philogelos’ 
witticisms. The trouble is that when these 
(and one or two other) deductions have been 
made not much is left; and it is somewhat 
disconcerting to see a collection of proverbs 
from Hesiod, for instance, excluding Opp. 
25 and 346, or one from Theocritus contain- 
ing nothing from Idyll 5. Conversely Strém- 
berg admits some phrases whose claim for 
inclusion in a collection of proverbs seems at 
best dubious, such as very common conceits 
whose obviousness gives them universality, 
like todro Kav mais yvoin (Plato g = Euthyd. 
279d), proverbial ideas which a poet has 
clothed in his own individual language, like 
diwKer mais moravov opvw (Aeschylus 1 = Ag. 
394) or which a prose-writer has expressed 
in a non-proverbial form, e.g. r@v pév mapdv- 
tw Kata¢povay, tav 5€ amdvrwy émbupav 
(Lysias 1 = xii. 78) which Strémberg quotes 
with the verbs in the infinitive, remarking 
‘possibly a proverbial phrase lies behind the 
above’ (my italics). Nor are comic travesties 
of proverbs really relevant here, e.g. Eupolis 
1 ( = fr. 121) (about which Stromberg him- 
self seems to feel doubtful) and Herodas 3 
(= vii. 49). Occasionally, too, Strémberg 
quotes a proverb, e.g. Theocritus 12 (= 21. 
36), which is textually almost too doubtful 
to be worth including. Strémberg’s prin- 
ciples of selection are explained in a some- 
what inconsequent preface, which can 


scarcely be said to fulfil its function of stating 
clearly what should be included in such a 
work as this. 








Strémberg’s notes, however, contain much 
interesting and valuable material, especially 
the parallels he gives from all parts of the 
world. Occasionally his parallels can scarcely 
be regarded as proverbs, e.g. ‘rare commodi- 
ties are worth more than good’ (Plato 10 = 
Euthyd. 304 b) contrasting with ‘cosa rara, 
cosa cara’. His selection of parallel passages 
from Greek authors is not always sound, e.g, 
at Epicharmus 2 he should surely have 
quoted Ar. Rhet. i. 137115 ff. rather than 
the inept [Theocritus] 9. 31 ff. (which he 
appears to regard as genuine). The notes are 
inclined to be diffuse, and unnecessary 
translations are often provided. Here and 
there one finds doubtful statements, eg, 
Dubia 6 = Plat. Soph. 261 b axoA¥ zou 6 ye 
tovodros av 708” Edo. méAw ‘seems to be an 
iambic trimeter’. 

There is a good bibliography and very 
full indexes. The English bears remarkably 
few traces of its foreign origin, and the 
standard of mechanical accuracy is high. 


D. Mervyn Jones 
Exeter College, Oxford 


Giovanna D’Anna: Le idee letterarie di 
Suetonio. Pp. xii 232. Florence: La 
Nuova Italia, 1954. Paper, L. goo. 


It is pleasant to find anyone regarding the 
works of Suetonius not merely as a source 
book for plunder in the furthering of his- 
torical or literary research but as the reflec- 
tions of the education and intellectual tastes 
of their author. This young pupil of Professor 
Paratore has attempted the unusual in set- 
ting out to relate the views of Suetonius to 
his educational environment. The first third 
of the work is taken up with a survey of the 
literary trends of the Flavian era during 
which Suetonius grew up. Some matters here 
are debatable, but D’Anna firmly takes his 
own line: Cicero to him is an Asiatic, and 
the Dialogus is not by Tacitus. These, how- 
ever, are incidental to his theme, which is 
that Quintilian’s moderate Atticism, com- 
bating the modernism of Seneca, played the 
chief part in Suetonius’ training. The Jnsti- 
tutio is freely quoted, the passages being 
conveniently incorporated in the text and 
not consigned to footnotes. In the central 
portion of the book Suetonius is depicted as 
a follower of Quintilian except where he and 
Cicero diverge, for Suetonius shows admira- 
tion for the latter. Hence he does not join 
Quintilian in praising Sallust because of his 
hostility towards Cicero, and without sup- 
porting the archaizing faction of his own day 
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he can admire the old Republican poets 
praised by Cicero. Quintilian on the other 
hand ignores them as being obsolete, be- 
cause, unlike Cicero, he has the Augustans 
to admire. In a chapter on the importance 
of Probus, D’Anna follows Paratore in 
believing that Gellius has exaggerated his 
influence. He also points out that Suetonius 
is not severely critical of his own modernist 
contemporaries. The last two chapters con- 
tain notes on Suetonius’ style and statistics 
of sentence-endings respectively. Both are 
mere sketches, and there is a good deal more 
to the story. The stylistic analyses are 
interesting, and the negative conclusion is 
drawn that Suetonius owes the colour of his 
style to that of his sources. 

The author’s expression has the great 
merit of clearness, and in case this should 
arouse suspicion of over-simplification it may 
be added that his points are well supported 
by references to ancient authors and modern 
criticism. He has included a select biblio- 
graphy. All who study Suetonius will find 
this work helpful. 

W. K. SMITH 
University of Edinburgh 


Giorcio Brucnoui: Sulle possibilita 
di una ricostruzione dei ‘Prata’ e della 
loro attribuzione a Suetonio. Pp. 32. 
Rome: Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, 1954. Paper. 


Tuis study is an exercise in destructive criti- 
cim. Though a work entitled Prata (or 
Pratum) is included in most modern lists of 
the works of Suetonius, the author shows how 
scanty is the evidence for its existence, and 
criticizes the half dozen attempts since 
Reifferscheid’s edition to build an elaborate 
structure upon insecure foundations. Only 
Priscian and Isidore mention both Suetonius 
and Prata, but in every one of the three pas- 
sages of the former and the two of the latter 
the text is corrupt, and Prata must be re- 
stored by conjecture. Gellius mentions a 
Pratum without naming the author. Suidas 
assigns to Suetonius ten titles of works com- 
posed by him and seven similar titles have 
survived in Latin literary tradition, together 
with another Greek title not found in Suidas. 
Brugnoli argues that the attempts to group 
these titles as subjects contained in an 
encyclopaedia must break down for two 
main reasons, firstly that in spite of Sueton- 
ius’ popularity with his successors there is no 
tradition of such a work (or works), and 
secondly that the systematical arrangements 


of subjects proposed for this encyclopaedia 
(notably the scheme of Schanz) are at 
variance with Gellius’ statement that titles 
such as pratum are used for works consisting, 
like his own, of uaria et miscella et quast 
confusanea doctrina. 

Brugnoli takes in turn the titles preserved 
in Suidas and elsewhere, and has no diffi- 
culty in rejecting any connexion with Prata 
or showing their unsuitability for inclusion 
in an encyclopaedia. Some of the subjects are 
out of scale, and one or two belong to works 
written in Greek. The enigmatical de uariis 
rebus may even be a synonym for Prata. 
Moreover the text of the end of the list in 
Suidas is corrupt. (On this same unreliable 
passage depends mainly the division of the 
Lives of the Caesars into eight books, which is 
discussed in an appendix.) 

The conclusion that it is highly doubtful 
whether Suetonius wrote an encyclopaedia 
with this title appears probable. The only 
grounds for uncertainty are the definite 
references of Priscian to Books iv and viii of 
Prata. Brugnoli’s solution is the hypothesis 
that an encyclopaedia with this title was 
compiled after the time of Suetonius by 
making extracts from his works. 


W. K. Smrru 
University of Edinburgh 
HARALD Fucus, HANSPETER 
Miu.ier: Aurelius Augustinus, 


Selbstgespriche tiber Gott und die Un- 
sterblichkeit der Seele. Pp. 298. Ziirich: 
Artemis-Verlag, 1954. Cloth, 15.40 
Sw. fr. 


Tuts pleasantly produced book follows the 
Confessions as the second volume of St. 
Augustine’s works in the series ‘Die Biblio- 
thek der alten Welt’. The Latin text, edited 
by Professor Fuchs of Basel, is essentially 
the Benedictine, though in many places 
corrected ; it does not purport to be a new 
critical edition based on fresh collations of 
the manuscripts. The rest of the volume is 
the work of Dr. Miiller, who has provided 
an introduction, a German translation, 
analyses of the works, and some twenty 
pages of succinct and useful notes. For 
greater detail he refers us to his doctoral 
thesis on the Soliloquies (Basel, 1954). Every- 
thing here bears the stamp of competent and 
careful scholarship. 

The translation of the Soliloquies is accu- 
rate and—so far as the present reviewer can 
judge—is clear and easily flowing German. 
As for the De Immortalitate, here for the first 
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time put into German, we shall hardly ex- 
pect easy reading if we recall Augustine’s 
own verdict on it in the Retractationes: “By 
reason of its brevity and the confusion of its 
argument, it is so obscure that it is wearisome 
to read, and my meaning is scarcely intelli- 
gible even to myself.’ But, as Dr. Miiller 
points out, this unfinished sketch for a third 
book of the Soliloquies, published without its 
author’s knowledge, helps us to see Augustine 
at work, setting down his thoughts starkly in 
a draft to be worked up later into something 
more graceful and readable in dialogue 
form. 

The introduction of forty pages explains 
the significance of these early writings in the 
hard-thinking period that followed Augus- 
tine’s conversion, and gives an excellent idea, 
in short compass, of his philosophical posi- 
tion at that time, particularly, of course, his 
relation to Neoplatonism. It also contains 
some interesting comments on his use of the 
dialogue form. 

To the German readers for whom it is 
intended this edition is certainly to be re- 
commended ; and the assiduous English stu- 
dent of the Cassiciacum dialogues, a very 
popular subject in recent years, may well be 
glad to have something so scholarly and so 
convenient to put in his pocket. 


S. L. GREENSLADE 
University of Durham 


Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri 
Tesu Christi Latine secundum editionem 
sancti Hteronymi, recensuerunt fIo- 
hannes Wordsworth et tHenricus 
Iulianus White, in operis societatem 
adsumpto Hedley Friderico Davis 
Sparks. Partis tertiae fasciculus ter- 
tius: Apocalypsis Iohannis, recensuit 
H. F. D. Sparks. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1954. Paper, 425. net. 


Tue publication of this magnificently printed 
volume completes the great Oxford Vulgate. 
Dr. Sparks is to be warmly congratulated 
on the successful conclusion of a formidable 
undertaking. For this is an indispensable 
mine of information, which is to be consulted 
not only for every detail of the Vulgate 
tradition but also for much of the Old Latin 
evidence. Some of the earlier fascicules have 
met with a murmuring criticism that for the 
evidence of Augustine and some other Fathers 
the editors have been content with the old 
Benedictine seventeenth-century editions 


instead of using the most modern Critical 
texts. Accordingly it is well to note Dr, 
Sparks’s explicit statement in this final fasci- 
cule (p. 420) that, while he has always cited 
Augustine from the great Benedictine edition 
of 1679, account has also been taken of the 
critical texts given in the still incomplete 
Vienna Corpus and of the editions of the 
sermons of Augustine published by Morin 
and, more recently, by Lambot and others 
in the Revue Bénédictine. Other Fathers such 
as Jerome have been similarly treated. The 
detail shown in the apparatus is immense; 
with the most scrupulous care and erudi- 
tion the slightest variations in orthography 
and word order are noted. It would be an 
impertinence to praise the production of the 
volume by the Clarendon Press; it is worthy 
of the labour that the editor has bestowed 
upon the work. 


H. Cuapwick 
Queens’ College, Cambridge 


Husert NIEDERLANDER: Die Be- 
reicherungshaftung im klassischen rimi- 
schen Recht. (Forschungen zum 
Rémischen Recht, 6 Abh.) Pp. xi+ 
185. Weimar: Hermann Boéhlaus 
Nachfolger, 1953. Paper, DM. 18.20. 


Tus work is one of the considerable recent 
additions to the literature of liability for en- 
richment at another’s expense in Roman law. 
Vigorous debate continues on the whole 
question of the classical basis and scope of the 
condictio and its possible development by—or 
in—Justinian’s compilation into a general 
remedy for unjustified enrichment; (cf., 
e.g., Kaden, ‘Das Schrifttum der Jahre 
1950-1953 zur rémischen Bereicherungs- 
lehre’, 71 .S.S. (Rom. Abt.) 555-90). 
Within this field the present author’s con- 
cern is to investigate the classical existence 
of a liability, not based upon unjustified en- 
richment as such, but limited to the amount 
of enrichment still enjoyed by the defendant 
at the plaintiff’s expense—i.e. a liability of 
the defendant quanto locupletior factus sit (sc. 
at litis contestatio). 

In the author’s view, this was never a 
general principle. In classical law it was the 
peculiar liability of the impubes pupillus in 
respect of acquisitions from transactions 
entered into without his tutor’s auctoritas and 
of a woman in respect of gifts from her hus- 
band (gifts between spouses being generally 
void). In both cases, the liability derived 
from the absence of a valid tutoris auctoritas 
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(tutela mulierum being still a living institution 
in classical times) which prevented the exist- 
ence of a civil liability in solidum, and was 
really a compromise between the interest of 
the person whose property had been acquired 
and the protection of the woman/pupil. The 
limited liability was thus a by-product of the 
law of tutela, serving classically not to 
mitigate but in fact to stop up gaps in the 
erstwhile civil law position. Among the in- 
teresting features of this, the main body of the 
work (parts i-iii), are: 

(a) The parallel drawn between the posi- 
tion of the woman/pupil and liability under 
the actio de in rem verso in respect of transac- 
tions by a member of the familia; though it is 
not asserted that the de in rem verso liability 
was the model of the other. In this connexion, 
a consideration of Buckland, Roman Law of 
Slavery, 176-86, esp. 186, and 31 L.Q.R. xxxi. 
193-216 would not have been irrelevant. 

(b) The author’s views on the rescript of 
Pius mentioned, for example, in D. xxvi. 8. 
5 pr., which he rejects—it is thought rightly 
—as the origin of the liability of the pupillus. 

The extension of the Jocupletior-liability 
beyond these limits was post-classical— 
probably Justinian’s work. In the matter of 
gifts between spouses, the limited liability 
was extended to the husband in respect of 
gifts from his wife, so mitigating his former 
liability in solidum: this development was 
facilitated by the disappearance of tutela 
mulierum in the later Empire and prompted 
by the desire to temper the severity of the 
ban on such gifts—a limited liability for 
restitution would indirectly afford them a 
partial efficacy. Not dissimilar extensions of 
the locupletior-liability of the impubes pupillus 
also occurred. But, though the compilers’ 
predilection for the principle that no one 
should be unjustly enriched at another’s ex- 
pense is well known, as also their tendency 
to limit liability in such cases (except where 
arising out of contract) to the extent that the 
defendant has profited thereby, the sources 
do not justify an assertion of any systematic 
development of the limited  Jlocupletior- 
liability. 

The last part of the work (part iv) deals 
with praetorian liability for benefits result- 
ing from delict and the liability of the bonae 

fidei possessor of a hereditas to the heres under 
the SC Iuventianum. Classically such liability 
was for id quod ad eum (sc. defendant) pervenit, 
and thus not true liability for enrichment in 
the author’s sense: suggestions of locupletior- 
liability in these connexions must be ascribed 
to the compilers. 

Moderation characterizes the handling of 
the textual sources: of modern literature, it 


is perhaps unfortunate that Donatuti, ‘Le 
Causae delle Condictiones’ (Studi Parmensi, i. 
33-169) was apparently not accessible to the 
author. The thesis is argued cogently and the 
author’s conclusions are careful and cautious. 
It is a sound piece of work. 

J. A. C. THomas 


University of Glasgow 


Hans Joacuim Mette: Jus civile in 
artem redactum. Pp. 73. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1954. 
Paper, DM. 7.50. 

Takinc his title from Cicero’s lost De iure 
civili in artem redigendo, the author of this brief 
work seeks to show Gaius in his isagogic 
works (more particularly, naturally, the Jn- 
stitutes) as the first Roman juristic writer to 
treat systematically of the whole field of 
Roman private law. More specifically, he 
deals with Gaius’ approach to his subject, 
his object being to show the structure of 
Gaius’ system and to fit it into its place in the 
development of the spirit of Roman legal 
science. 

The classification and presentation of 
Roman legal institutions in the Institutes 
show a thoroughgoing use of the Greek 
dialectical method based upon éxaipeats. 
‘. . . behind all these distinctions there is a 
system which has recognized the significance 
of the diaeretic method for the scientific treat- 
ment of a field of study’ (p. 13). Earlier writers 
had indeed, in varying degrees, used dialectic; 
but, the author maintains, Gaius was the 
first to use it over the whole legal field, civil 
and praetorian. A discussion of Greek dia- 
lectic and an exhaustive consideration of 
Gaius’ employment thereof in the Institutes 
are among the reasons why the book does 
not make easy reading. 

As to the second part of his object, the 
author observes that the dialectical method 
came to Rome from the Stoa and its applica- 
tion in the juristic sphere was strongly 
championed by Cicero, whose distaste for the 
contemporary lack of method and desire for 
a truly scientific jurisprudence are abund- 
antly evidenced by citation. The author sug- 
gests that Gaius first realized Cicero’s aim; 
the completely systematic nature of his ex- 
position made the Institutes a milestone in 
Roman legal tradition, a textbook for later 
students and—through use in the compila- 
tion of Justinian’s Jnstitutes—an influence on 
western jurisprudence. 

The thesis may not unfairly be summar- 
ized thus—Cicero desired jurisprudence to 
become an art; Gaius made it one. In the 











reviewer’s opinion, the author has not estab- 
lished his case within the compass of the 
present work. ‘The demonstration of Gaius’ 
own systematic presentation is thorough; 
but there can be few who would deny that it 
must have been his clarity of exposition 
which raised the second-century law-teacher 
from contemporary obscurity to later popu- 
larity in the schools, a mention in the Law of 
Citations, and Justinian’s accolade, ‘Gaius 
noster’. More broadly, the reviewer has still 
to be convinced that the views expressed by 
Schulz (Roman Legal Science, pp. 60-86, 129- 
32) on the development of dialectic in Roman 
legal science are not generally correct. It is 
generally conceded that Gaius’ merits lie in 
exposition, not in originality of thought. This, 
it is true, would not prevent his systematic 
superiority to other writers. But, bearing in 
mind that classifications used by Gaius may 
be found in the works of, for example, 
Ulpian and Paul, who never mention Gaius 
for all their usual readiness to cite predeces- 
sors, and the probability that the great tricho- 
tomy (Law of Persons, Law of Things, Law 
of Actions) is not a Gaian innovation—the 
probability indeed that Gaius is based upon 
an earlier model or models, there is strong 
ground for the belief that much that Gaius 
admittedly uses well is of other origin, and 
thus for a different assessment of his scientific 
importance. 

Misprints noted are few: p. 14, n. 1 should 
read Dig. 1. 17. 147 and n. 6 (last reference) 
Dig. xli. 3. 36-38. 

J. A. C. THomas 
University of Glasgow 


ANNA\ ELIZAHETH WILHELM-Hooy- 
BERGH:\ Peccatum: Sin and Guilt in 
Ancient Rome. Pp. ix+125. Gronin- 
gen: Wolters, 1954. Paper. 


Tuts is a doctoral dissertation, written in 
very creditable English. That it is not the 
author’s native language appears only in.an 
occasional slip in an idiom or in some slight 
inaccuracy in the use of philosophical techni- 
calities, as on p. 31, where she is in effect 
explaining that peccatum can mean both ‘sin’ 
and ‘a sin’, and resorts to a non-English 
sense of ‘actual’ to express her meaning. It 
would have been better not to render pec- 
catum and its synonyms so regularly by ‘sin’, 
especially in contexts which are wholly secu- 
lar with no theological implications. But 
these, like the rather frequent misprints, are 
trifles which will mislead no intelligent 
reader. 

The author is interested both in the con- 
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cepts of sin and wrong-doing and in their 
expression in Latin, pagan and Christian, 
She begins with the etymology of peccare and 
goes on to its meanings as found in literature, 
including of course its non-ethical senses, e.g. 
of a mispronunciation, as in Plaut., Bacch, 
433- Incidentally, in referring to this passage 
on p. 28, she misremembers it; it is not a 
servant but a schoolboy who peccat and is 
thrashed for it. Now come sundry words and 
phrases more or less equivalent to peccare or 
peccatum, as iniuriam facere, delinquere, errare, 
uitium, crimen (p. 15; I doubt if it really can 
mean ‘crime’ as early as Cicero), also, pp. 
38 ff.) the very important culpa. This last is 
fully analysed, to bring out such differences 
of meaning as ‘collective guilt’, ‘feeling of 
guilt’, and so on, and some statistics are given 
here and there regarding its frequency (p. 
62, the authors cited by the Thesaurus as not 
using the word number only 8, not 10). 
There is a discussion of the Stoic paradox 
that all offences are equally bad (pp. 68 ff.), 
and some very good remarks on confession 
(pp. 72 ff.), which she proves against Pettaz- 
zoni not to have been entirely confined, in 
Rome, to the Oriental cults. The last sec- 
tion, pp. 92 ff., discusses the Christian use of 
peccatum, culpa, and one or two other terms. 
Here the treatment shows good knowledge 
of early Christian Latin literature and a keen 
interest in Protestant theology (p. 113, the 
‘highlights’ are Augustine, Luther, Kierke- 
gaard, and Karl Barth). Rightly the author 
takes account of the influence, especially on 
the earlier Latin renderings of the Bible, of 
vulgar speech. 

Now and then a little carelessness is shown 
in incidentals; p. 18, it is Chremes’ wife, not 
Phormio’s, who has a grievance against her 
husband; p. 79, n. 1, it was not I, but A. W. 
Mair who wrote the article ‘Sin (Greek)’ in 
Hastings, E.R.E.; p. 33, the palpably late 
story of Lucretia proves nothing about moral 
problems ‘in the earliest times’, espe¢ially as 
Livy tells it. More to be deprecated are signs 
of a less finished Latinity than a pupil of 
Wagenvoort ought to have. P. 9, the gram- 
matical terminology is far from perfect. 
P. 32, Ovid, Trist. ii. 33, peccant assuredly 
has an ‘actual’ meaning, ‘if, every time men 
commit a sin, Iuppiter were to hurl his 
thunderbolts’. P. 40, there is a strange mis- 
understanding of Ovid, Fast. ii. 204. P. 43, 
whoever wrote the Ciris, it was not Vergil. 
P. 54, in Gellius iv. g. 12, the words which in 
culpas cadunt are not faulty, but signify (moral) 
faults, or at least Nigidius thought they did, 
by their formation. 

H. J. Rose 
St. Andrews 
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Giovanni Becatti: I Mitrei. (Scavi 
& Ostia, ii.) Pp. 139; 25 plans, 39 
plates. Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 
1954- Cloth, L. 10,000. 


Tue great excavations of 1938-42 at Ostia 
have become the basis for a monumental 
series of publications. The first volume, ac- 
companied by a magnificent 1:500 scale 
plan, laid down the main lines of the town’s 
development. The present volume is the first 
ofa series of detailed studies. 

In 1938 eight Mithraea were known at 
Ostia; by 1942 the number had risen to 
sixteen. Becatti describes each Mithraeum 
in turn, assigning to each its inscriptions, 
sculptures, and decorations. Conclusions are 
summarized at the end. Excellent plans by 
Pascolini and a generous supply of sharp 
photographs illumine the text. Interpretation 
never clouds description. The evidence is 
displayed with admirable fullness. 

The importance of this volume for the 
study of Mithraism needs no emphasis. The 
assumption, still often made, that Mithraism 
is essentially a soldier’s religion cannot stand 
against this wide diffusion in a most un- 
military town. The Mithraea of Ostia are 
distributed through all regions, occupying 
commercial premises, public buildings, and 
private houses. One was built in the base- 
ment of a guild temple, which may not have 
been completed ; another was fitted into the 
service corridor of a set of public baths, to 
be sacked when a Christian church was 
later built above it. The plans of these 
Mithraea conform to type, and no certain 
new light is thrown on the ritual, but new 
types of altar are found and the impressive 
free-standing group from the Baths of Mith- 
tas, signed by the Athenian sculptor Criton, 
is unparalleled. 

R. MeErccs 
Balliol College, Oxford 


Kart LancoscH: Hymnen und 
Vagantenlieder, Lateinische Lyrik des 
Mittelalters mit deutschen Versen. 
Pp. 344. Basel: Schwabe, 1954. 
Cloth, 21 Sw. fr. 


In this attractively produced volume, Dr. 
Karl Langosch, who is well known as a 
medievalist, has provided an anthology of 
medieval religious and secular Latin verse 
with verse renderings in German for the 
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benefit of the general reader. It is not a com- 
prehensive collection that is offered. There 
are, to begin with, thirty-three hymns, se- 
quences, and other religious pieces from 
Ambrose to the Dies Irae. There is one piece 
from Prudentius, a number of Notkerian 
sequences, and several of the most famous 
hymns and later sequences. The poems are 
not arranged in chronological order. Next, 
we have fourteen of the celebrated Cam- 
bridge Songs, followed by the complete text 
of the poems which Wilhelm Meyer pub- 
lished under the title of the Oxford Poems of 
the Primas Hugh of Orleans. The volume 
concludes with the collected verse of the 
Archpoet. 

As it might be argued that both Primas 
and the Archpoet were, in a sense, “Wander- 
ing scholars’, since they moved about from 
place to place, the title (Hymnen und Vaganten- 
lieder) can perhaps be justified, but the im- 
pression may well be left that clerici vagantes, 
whose existence no one denies, were the com- 
posers of much of the secular Latin lyrics 
such as are found in the Carmina Burana and 
other collections. There is no evidence at all 
that these wandering clerks composed and 
sang songs of Jove and wine and springtime, 
or had anything to do with the secular Latin 
lyric. The authors of these pieces were 
scholars, versed in classical literature and 
able to write in classical as well as in the new 
rhythmical measures. They were likewise 
acquainted with the vernacular songs, both 
popular and literary. They wrote for culti- 
vated audiences that appreciated the new 
music of the time. 

Dr. Langosch’s selection, arbitrary as it 
may seem, is useful as providing us with texts 
of Primas and of the Archpoet which are not 
easily accessible. It is a pity that he does not 
always use the latest critical editions of some 
of the other poems. Thus, for the Dulcis Iesu 
memoria, the Veni, sancte spiritus and above all, 
for the Adoro, devote, it would have been well 
to have used Dom Wilmart’s texts. 


F. J. E. Rasy 
Jesus College, Cambridge 
ALESSANDRO PEROSA: Michaelis 
Marulli Carmina. Pp. xliv+261. 


Ziirich: Thesaurus Mundi, 1951. 
Paper, 12 Sw. fr. 
MaRULLUs, interesting personality and good 


poet, deserved, after four centuries of neglect, 
the collected critical edition here excellently 








supplied by the Secretary of the Scuola Nor- 
male Superiore di Pisa. He gives a clear ac- 
‘ count of the manuscript and printed sources, 
an apparatus criticus of variants likely to 
derive from Marullus’ pen at different times, 
a short bibliography, and a miost useful index 
nominum, explaining most of the references. 

Perosa has printed Marullus’ later 
thoughts, though sometimes his earlier were 
better, e.g. at Ep. i. 25. 8; 35. 5; iii. 34. 7, 
where the later variant spoils the scansion; 
iii. 36. 22, where the later reading gives the 
unclassical form perdomata. At Ep. i. 39. 4-5, 
we find: Posuit superstes filius Manilius/uxorque 
Thomae. Hoc satis. Caetera alii. To scan aright 
one needs a double transposition, to: Satis 
hoc. Alit caetera. At Ep. iii. 39. 1, supernas is a 
misleading spelling for subp- or suppernas. At 
Ep. iv. 15. 3 one should print Falcidia with a 
capital, as the /ex is in question; but Marul- 
lus’ quantity is false. 

Conjecture is needed at points in the 
Neniae and Institutiones Principales. In Nen. iii. 
55 Perosa’s febricanti (for febrienti) will not 
scan. At Nen. iv. 25, for extors (which Perosa 
quaintly thinks may be for extorris) Croce’s 
exsors is better than Mariotti’s excors. In Ep. 
Var. iv, the title from the posthumous Fano 
print, ‘In Sacerdotum Avaritiam’, lacks 
manuscript authority and is inappropriate, 
as the piece refers to a single priest, accom- 
plice in assassinations. At Inst. Princ. 138 the 
context demands Javacra, not the lavacri of a 
second hand. In Hym. i. 1. 50-51 one should 
print: Unigenam sancto prolem complexus amore | 
aeterno aeternam et perfectam labe carente, where 
labe carente stands for perfecto, metrical exi- 
gency impairing the chiasmus. Perosa’s 
proposal carentem is not needed. In Hym. i. 
6. 58 Bacchus is addressed: Salve, benigne 
lychnita, deum et pater hominum. Perosa is 
doubtless right in finding lychnita to be for 
licnita, but the comma after it is to be 
removed. On Nen. ii. 37, Interdum Galatas sive 
Britannias, Perosa remarks (Index, p. 237): 
(Britanniae) .. . An regio Galliae (‘Bretagne’) ? 
The Welshman Henry VII’s claim to the 
Duchy made the international public aware 
of the historic connexions of Brittany and 
what was called ‘La Grande Bretagne outre 
mer’. Marullus perhaps meant both. 

At p. xxi Perosa’s ‘complura fascicula .. . 
exarata’ is an odd lapse into twentieth- 
century Neo-Latinity. There are few mis- 
prints: at Hym. iii. 1. 167 sense and metre 
demand querentes for quaer-; at Inst. Princ. 140 
victa is a bad spelling for vitta; ibid. 195 a 
capital is needed for Molossis. 


D. C. C. Younc 


University of St. Andrews 
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The Athenian Agora: A Guide to the 
Excavations. Pp. 110; 19 figs., 8 
plates, 1 folding plan. Princeton, 
N.J.: American School of Classica] 
Studies at Athens, 1954. Paper, $1, 


Tue American exploration of the Agora of 
Athens, which was begun in 1931 and has 
since (except for five years of war) been pro- 
ceeding continuously, is the largest and best 
organized project ever undertaken in Classj- 
cal Archaeology. Artistically the results have 
been disappointing, but its contributions to 
Athenian history are great and to archaeo- 
logical typology still greater. The digging has 
been competent, study and publication of 
the finds are following quickly, and unpub- 
lished material is freely available to visiting 
students. Classical scholarship owes a very 
great debt to the American School at Athens, 
and it is much to be hoped that as the excava- 
tion of the Agora is wound up it may be 
practicable to transfer the enterprise to some 
other important Greek site. 

Now that digging in the Agora is almost 
completed and the site is reaching its final 
stage a handbook to the ruins is opportune. 
Miss Mabel Lang and Mr. C. W. J. Eliot 
are the authors. After a brief survey of the 
history of the Agora they take the visitor 
round the site, building by building, describ- 
ing and commenting with concise relevance. 
The text is illumined by a large general plan, 
by several smaller plans of particular areas 
and of the state of the Agora at different 
periods, and—a wise provision for so de- 
nuded a site—by restored views of various 
buildings or groups of buildings. At the end 
there is a well-arranged bibliography, giving 
references to the reports on each building or 
part of the site. All this makes an exemplary 
guide, quite as useful in the study as on the 
ground. Three supplementary sections des- 
cribe Pausanias’ bewildering route through 
the Agora; the Athenian water supply, 
which was more complex than is usually as- 
sumed ; and the early graves in and around 
the Agora. 

Some small comments may be offered. 
Fig. 7: the lettering should be in English. 
P. 30: on the difficulty of identifying marbles 
see N. Herz and W. K. Pritchett, A.7.A., 
1953, 71-83. P. 48: it is not certain that the 
mould was for the cult statue of Apollo. 
P. 52: the statement about the codes of 
Solon and Dracon is rather incautious. P. 66: 
what does ‘double Ionic’ mean? P. 103: in 
considering the significance of the change in 
Athenian customs of burial at the end of the 
Bronze Age it should be stressed that there 
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were changes as great in later, even his- 
torical times (see K. Kiibler, Bericht tiber den 
VI Internat. Kongress fiir Archdologie, 428-30). 
p, 106: here is another instance of classical 
piety towards old graves. Incidentally, it is 
interesting to consider what was the ancient 
aspect of the hills above the Agora before 
they lost 300,000 tons and more of detritus 
, 27). 

etl is a most helpful book and at its 
moderate price excellent value. 


R. M. Cook 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge 


Percy NevittE Ure and ANNIE 
DunMAN URE: Corpus Vasorum Antt- 
quorum: Great Britain—University of 
Reading. Pp. x+61; 40 plates. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1954. 
Sheets in portfolio, 55s. net. 


ProressoR P. N. URE. was one of those de- 
voted scholars who apply an acute and lively 
mind to troublesome minor problems, and 
his wife has been equally self-sacrificing. 
This fascicule is a monument to their exact- 
ing diligence. 

The Ure collection of Greek pottery in the 
University of Reading is small and mediocre. 
Its original purpose was to provide speci- 
mens for teaching, but its scope has been en- 
larged by gifts and economical purchases. 
The balance is unusual. The Prehellenic 
pottery is scanty and undistinguished. The 
Geometric, thcugh as scanty, is more curious. 
Of ordinary Corinthian of the seventh and 
sixth centuries there is a good series, but the 
three later pots once classed as Boeotian are 
remarkable. The Attic black-figure is mostly 
late and poor. Boeotian is plentiful from the 
sixth century on, though there is nothing 
that is characteristically Cabiran. East 
Greek and Laconian are represented by 
mostly miserable sherds. The red-figure— 
Attic, Boeotian, and South Italian—is well 
above average. Of ‘black-glaze’ wares there 
is an interesting selection. The Etruscan sec- 
tion is not too large and includes one of the 
most notable of Pontic amphorae. Finally 
there are a few well-chosen Hellenistic 
pieces. 

The plates are remarkably good, of reason- 
able scale and showing the right details: 
archaeological photographers should study 
these illustrations. The text is in general con- 
cise and accurate, though since it was com- 
pleted in 1949 some later publications have 
escaped notice. In the Corinthian section 


the use of the terms ‘lekythos’ and ‘bomby- 
lios’ is now rather pedantic. The sherds pl. 
23. 32 and 34 are, I suspect, poor Attic of a 
little before 550 B.c. Some of the South 
Italian dates might with safety have been 
more precise. There seems no reason to sup- 
pose that the cothons of pl. 39. 1-3 are East 
Greek. The Hellenistic introduction and 
commentary are shaky : the ‘Megarian’ bowl 
is hardly the ancestor of Arretine, Hadra 
black-figure dies out long before the Pana- 
thenaic amphorae, the dates of the inscribed 
Hadra hydriai have been reinterpreted by 
H. Braunert (7.d.J. 1950/1, 231-63), and it 
is incautious to say that the lagynoi are pro- 
bably East Greek. 

It may be wondered whether this collec- 
tion was worth publishing, since few of its 
pieces are unusual or of artistic excellence. 
The justification is in the care given by the 
Ures to illustrating and clarifying some of 
the humbler and more neglected kinds of 
painted Greek pottery. 

R. M. Cook 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge 


GUNTHER KLAFFENBACH: Die Asty- 
nomeninschrift von Pergamon. (Abh. der 
Deutschen Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin, 
1953- 6). Pp. 25; 2 plates. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1954. Paper, 
DM. 5.50. 
Tue Pergamene inscription dealing with the 
duties of the astynomoi, four columns in- 
scribed on the surviving upper part of a large 
limestone stele, is most familiar to the classi- 
cal scholar in Dittenberger’s publication 
0.G.1.S. ii. 483 (photograph in O. Kern, 
Inscriptiones Graecae, pl. .43). Kolbe, the 
original editor, undertook a revision of it in 
1936 with Klaffenbach, but this revision was 
lost, and Klaffenbach has now, with the help 
of a squeeze in the Berlin archives, made the 
republication himself. Despite the number 
of previous treatments of the text he has been 
able to establish correct readings in many 
places, sometimes following one or other of 
the earlier editors but frequently observing 
what no other scholar had apparently ob- 
served before him. The new supplements, 
with which in several cases he replaces earlier 
conjectures, not only run more plausibly in 
general (e.g. 1. 236), but pay a more accurate 
regard to the physical properties of the stone 
(e.g. ll. 167, 229). 

In the heading he reads dorvvépwv with 
Legras rather than doruvoudy with Kolbe 
and Dittenberger, seeking therein a closer 








definition of the scope of the BaowdrKos 
vopuos. But despite Klaffenbach’s arguments 
in support of this version, the Greek is un- 
doubtedly strained ; and since the most plaus- 
ible explanation of the stele’s existence is that 
the dedicant was himself astynomos when he 
paid for its erection, I find it hard to believe 
that he would not have said as much. The 
article tév immediately following leaves 
no doubt which of the undoubtedly many 
BaowArkoi vopor was concerned. 

The text, reproduced also as S.E.G. xiii. 
521, is followed by an apparatus criticus, a 
translation, a section ‘zur Erklarung’, and 
another on dating. This last problem has 
been treated recently both by J. H. Oliver 
(A.7.P. Ixxii [1951], 200, in a review of 
Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor) and by J. 
and L. Robert (R.£.G. Ixv [1952], 171, ina 
note on Oliver’s review). Oliver believed that 
the Baorev’s in question was in fact the 
Roman emperor, probably Hadrian, and 
that the stele belonged to the same period. 
The Roberts, on the other hand, urged that 
both king and stele were Hellenistic. Klaffen- 
bach returns to the canonical view that the 
stele is a Trajanic or Hadrianic engraving of 
an Attalid véuos, regarding O.G.I.S. ii. 484 
as engraved by the same stone-cutter. In 
this he follows the lead of von Prott and 
Dittenberger, and it is hard to resist his con- 
vincing analysis, reinforced as it is by photo- 
graphs of both inscriptions provided in. the 
two excellent plates. 

In sum, we have here once again what we 
have come to expect from this Grofmeister of 
Greek Epigraphy—a meticulous study which 
will long remain the most important contri- 
bution to the problem with which it deals. 


GEOFFREY WOODHEAD 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


Maria TERESA Piraino: Antigono 
Dosone Re di Macedonia. (Atti dell’ 
Accad. diSc., Lett. e Arte di Palermo, 
Ser. iv, vol. xiii, fasc. iii, parte ii.) 
Pp. 73. Palermo: Accademia, 1954. 
Paper. 


THE main section of this short monograph on 
the eight-year reign of Antigonus III con- 
sists of four chapters, (1) the first year or so, 
(2) Caria and the Cyclades, (3) the war in the 
Peloponnese, and (4) ‘Il problema Romano’. 
Under these headings is given a straight- 
forward and very readable account of what 
is known or can plausibly be deduced about 
Doson’s aims and activities, controversial 
matter being reserved for footnotes or ap- 
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pendixes, except in chapter iv, the whole of 


which treads on disputed ground. 

For the most part the authoress is content 
to state opposing views in the controversies 
which multiply in the dim light of Doson’s 
decade. In matters as far apart as the king’s 
soubriquet and the battle of Andros we are 
given a useful bibliography but little real 
enlightenment. She accepts the Carian ex. 
pedition, here dated to 228, without indica- 
ting that its existence has been doubted; 
though in this case earlier doubt now seems 
irrelevant, and further light on what may 
have been a venture of first importance may 
be awaited. Where she does intervene on one 
side or other of a controversy, her arguments 
are well propounded but not always con- 
vincing. The discussion on dating in Appen- 
dix i unfortunately uses as its base a date for 
the first regnal year of Antigonus Gonatas 
which S.£.G. xii. 373 has given cause to 
reject (see now the convincing treatment of 
this problem by M. Chambers, A.7.P. lxxv 
[1954], 385 ff.). Dr. Piraino rejects Tarn’s 
identification of Phthia and Chryseis (App. 
ii), accepted (though she does not say so) by 
as shrewd a critic as Walbank. App. iii deals 
with the expansion of the Aetolian League 
during Doson’s reign ; four of the cities listed 
as ceded by Doson were claimed by the 
Aetolians in 197 from Flamininus, but the 
question of the justice of their claim may 
need revision in the light of the inscription 
recently published by Klaffenbach (Sb. 
Akad. Berlin, 1954 = S.E.G. xiii. 382). App. 
iv concerns chronology, which is further 
elucidated by a table at the end. 

The tone throughout is highly compli- 
mentary to Doson, who appears not merely 
as a king whose reign gave promise of great 
things (Plutarch’s explanation of his name), 
but as one who all but achieved them. His 
real aim was not to conquer Greece but to 
unite it for its own good, in opposition to the 
growing menace of Rome. This menace he 
and Aratus alone saw, and their alliance 
against Cleomenes III was neither (in 
Aratus’ case) the reversal of the policy of a 
lifetime in order to overcome a bitter and 
successful opponent, nor (in the case of 
Doson) the achievement of a traditional ob- 

ject of Macedonian policy. Cleomenes cor- 
respondingly appears in an unfavourable 
light, not as a man who made a short-lived 
attempt to remedy, in one area at least, the 
chronic social ills which beset Greece at that 
epoch and to infuse new life-blood into the 
Spartan state, but as the indirect enemy of 
Greece’s true interest. 

Whatever the truth about Cleomenes, the 
hypothesis of this idealism in the politics of 
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Anatus and Doson (derived, via Treves, from 
the respectable ancestry of Holleaux) is 
frmly to be rejected. (Vide J. V. A. Fine, 
AjP. \xi [1940], 129 ff.; E. Badian, 
PB.S.R. xx [1952], 72 ff.) I am willing to be 
convinced that Doson was a good king and 
a good Macedonian. That he was a great 
king would require more and clearer evi- 
dence. That he was far-sighted and altruistic 
enough to deserve quite such a eulogy as this 
[find it somewhat difficult to believe. 


GEOFFREY WOODHEAD 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


7. C. Sxeat: The Reigns of the 
Ptolemies. (Miinchener Beitrage zur 
und ___antiken 
Heft 39.) Pp. 
vit43. Munich: Beck, 1954, Paper, 
DM. 5. 
Swce their original publication as Mizraim 
vi (1937), Skeat’s tables for the conversion of 
Egyptian into Julian dates have been an in- 
dispensable aid, and a source of admiration, 
tostudents of demotic and Ptolemaic papyri. 
Brought up to date by their author, they now 
reappear as a monograph in the Miinchener 
Bitrdge series. This is no nominal revision: 
Table A, giving the Egyptian dates, and 
Table B, the Julian, naturally remain un- 
changed, but the original note ‘On the In- 
sertion of a Sixth Epagomenal Day’ has been 
enlarged so as to embrace Snyder’s discussion 
of the date of the Augustan Reform, and 
several amendments, major and minor, have 
been made to initial and terminal dates in the 
Table of Regnal Years, incorporating new 
evidence and the findings of post-1937 re- 
sarches. To support and explain these 
changes, the ‘Notes to the Table of Regnal 
Years’ have been substantially rewritten. 
Here space permits mention of some only of 
the major alterations. The date of the in- 
auguration of the joint reign of Philometor, 
Euergetes II, and Cleopatra II has been 
moved to 170 B.c.—‘between 1 Thoth and 
9 Phaophi’—largely as a result of P. Ryl. 
583. The return of Philometor is now placed 
not later than May 163 on the evidence of 
papyri published by Reekmans and van’t 
Dack in Chronique d’Egypte 53, the contradic- 
tion with Tait, Greek Ostraca, Bodleian no. 
152 being left unresolved. Euergetes II’s 
restoration is dated within more precise 
limits, and the Edfu inscription giving the 
date of his death as 11 Payni 116 is accepted 
on the strength of Otto and Bengtson’s inter- 
pretation and their explanation of docu- 
ments recording dates later in his reign as 
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being posthumous. Omitting minor adjust- 
ments of dates, we must just briefly mention 
that the note on the co-regency of Phila- 
delphus with Soter and Soter’s death (5) has 
been rewritten, and an important addition 
on the Revolt of the Thebaid made to 7; 
Porphyry’s statement about Soter II’s death 
(18), (19) is also explained at greater length, 
as is the apparent inconsistency in Caelius’ 
letter to Cicero (Fam. viii. 4) (23). Finally, 
of the few misprints in this volume, only one’ 
might cause confusion—on p. 32: Nims’s 
article was in 7.E.A. 24, not 34. Despite Mr. 
Skeat’s modest disclaimer of originality, he 
is to be congratulated on the ingenuity of his 
tables and the usefulness of this summary of 
chronological arcana. 

B. R. REEs 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


THORLEIF Boman: Das _ hebréische 
Denken im Vergleich mit dem griech- 
ischen. Pp. 186. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1954. Paper, 
DM. 9.80. 


Tuts is a second and revised edition of a 
book by a Norwegian scholar, written in 
German and originally published in 1952. 
The subject with which it deals, the com- 
parison of Hebrew with Greek thought, is 
one of great contemporary interest and 
almost inexhaustible possibilities in its de- 
velopment. Dr. Boman’s book is a short one 
for such a vast theme, and its survey of the 
questions is strictly limited. He is mainly 
interested in the psychological assumptions 
behind Hebrew grammar and idiom, and in 
the ways in which Hebrew and Greek minds 
thought of such fundamental things as out- 
ward appearance, time, space, and symbols. 
He devotes noticeably more space to Hebrew 
thought, ranging widely over the old Testa- 
ment, and including among other interesting 
things most useful studies of the Song of 
Songs (pp. 62-69), and the accounts of 
Creation in Genesis (pp. 91-95). In dealing 
with Greek thought, however, he limits him- 
self almost entirely to Plato and makes no 
reference to any writer later than Aristotle. 

Within these limits his work is of the great- 
est interest and value, and should certainly 
be translated into English for the benefit 
of English-speaking theologians and classi- 
cal scholars. Nothing would be more likely 
to encourage that interest in each other’s 
fields which could be much more in evidence 
than it now is in this country. Small though 
the book is, it is one of great significance. 
It should give many readers some entirely 
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new ideas about the importance of the Old 
Testament, and has even a contribution to 
make to such current topics as the limits of 
scientific thought and the possibility of 
‘demythologizing’. In short, it should prove 
stimulating to anyone who secks to relate the 
thought of the ancient world to that of today. 

Two points in particular about Dr. Bo- 
man’s conclusions are impressive. On several 
occasions he makes it plain that in his opin- 
ion Hebrew and Greek thought, though they 
start from entirely different assumptions, 
come to substantially the same results, for in- 
stance in the implications of the meanings of 
logos and dabhar (pp. 53-55), in the concep- 
tions in the two types of thought of the 
abstract and the concrete (pp. 56-59), and 
in their conceptions of the relation of appear- 
ance to reality (pp. 96-103). Instead of em- 
phasizing (as we have been accustomed to do 
ever since the appearance of Nygren’s Agape 
and Eros) the fundamental incompatibility of 
Hebrew with Greek thought, Boman believes 
that they are reconcilable, and even comple- 
mentary for our understanding of the nature 
of reality. Secondly, he consistently repudi- 
ates the suggestion that the characteristics of 
Hebrew thought which strike us twentieth- 
century Europeans as grotesque or un- 
congenial, such as its anthropomorphism in 
conceiving of God, its intense subjectivity, and 
its dynamic, personal interpretation of pheno- 
mena, are necessarily ‘primitive’. On the 
contrary, he maintains that in many ways 
these characteristics are truer to reality and 
more satisfactory than ‘die subtilen, blut- und 
bildlosen, fast versteinerten Abstraktionen 
unseres hochwissenschaftlichen Denken’ (p. 
158). 

Though Dr. Boman has read widely in 
relevant works written in English (as well as 
in German, Scandinavian, Dutch, and 
French works), it is regrettable that in this 
second edition he makes no reference, when 
dealing with the Hebrew and Greek con- 
ceptions of time, to Dr. John Marsh’s The 
Fulness of Time, published in 1953. 


R. P. C. Hanson 
University of Nottingham 


Cornetius C, VERMEULE: Some Notes 
on Ancient Dies and Coining Methods. 
Pp. 51; 8 plates, map. London: 
Spink and Son, 1954. Paper, 7s. net. 


Con dies are by their nature rare objects, 
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for prudence requires that they be defaced 
or destroyed as soon as their usefulness is 
ended. Nevertheless Dr. Vermeule has suc. 
ceeded in collecting records (of very varying 
degrees of adequacy) of seventy-four dies (11 
Greek, 5 Celtic, 56 Roman, 2 Byzantine), In 
addition, twelve representations of coining 
implements and coining or cognate scenes 
have been included. The inevitably numer- 
ous references could: with advantage have 
been streamlined and systematized, and a 
fair number of errors’ and obscurities should 
have been eliminated in the proof stage. The 
layout, too, would have been improved if the 
whole material had been broken down by 
periods into smaller groups of dies, followed 
by all the ‘representations’ grouped together, 

Of the two chapters that follow, one is 
devoted to a discussion of a Roman sculp- 
tured relief of the first century A.p., set up by 
a freedman die-engraver, whose patronus 
may have been the P. Licinius Stolo who 
signed issues of Augustan aes. Even if this 
identification is not pressed, this monument 
is an almost unique document for the social 
status of die-engravers. 

The second chapter discusses some of the 
awkward problems, raised by finds of dies, 
Roman dies, in parijicular, have the tiresome 
habit of not coming to light in the areas to 
which mints have been attributed on other 
evidence. Such attributions may in some 
cases be mistaken, but even this would not 
explain the discovery in France of signed dies 
of Antioch. A further question is, How many 
of these dies are official productions? Coins 
actually struck by one of the dies (no. 13) 
have been identified, and others seem hardly 
distinguishable from official work. Or is this 
simply testimony to the skill of ancient 
forgers? Such uncertainties make it difficult 
to know what sort of conclusions are to be 
drawn from finds of dies. Should travelling 
mints be postulated, or central manufactories 
whence dies were distributed to local mints? 
Can some of these finds be due to mere thefts, 
which yield no evidence for the location of 
the mints which made the dies? Until such 
problems are nearer solution, arguments for 
the locations of mints, which are based on 
analyses of the style, distribution, and types 
of the coins, must carry more weight than the 
evidence of die-finds. As a first step towards 
solving them, the bulk of the available 
material has been conveniently assembled in 
these notes. 


C. M. Kraay 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
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SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS 


ERANOS 
Vou. LITI (1955), Fasc. 1-2 


L. R. Palmer, A Mycenean Calendar of 
Offerings (PY Kn 02) : suggests that sign 82 = 
(i)ja, which results in a dove-goddess [TeAeéa 5 
reads dyn te faord, ‘the town was purified’, 
and takes i-je-to to be from a verb connected 
with fepds, the etymology of which he dis- 
cusses; do-ra-ke-pe-re = Sapa re gdpy (cf. 
later érecadpe’s KrA.); po-ro-wi-to-jo = [TAw- 
floroto, interpreted as the name of a month. 
G, Giangrande, Coniectanea zu dem Vitae 
Sophistarum des Eunapius ; supports a number 
of conjectures that will appear in his forth- 
coming edition. M. P. Nilsson, New Evidence 
for the Dionysiac Mysteries: treats an inscrip- 
tion of the second century A.p. from Smyrna 
(Anz. Ost. Akad. Wien, 1953), noting a sacral 
meal, where eggs might not be served, a ban 
on castanets, and the word dopds (= prjdiov, 
Diosc. ii. 147, not in L.S.J.). The priest who 
set up the inscriptions calls himself @eo- 
¢dvrns, which N. explains to mean that he 
showed not an image, but the power of the 
god, perhaps wearing his insignia; he pub- 
lishes a relief from the Carl Milles collection, 
which he interprets as a Dionysiac priest, 
not Dionysus himself, sacrificing to Priapus: 
gods do not sacrifice to gods. K. Vretska, 
Sallusts Selbstbekenntnis (Bell. Cat. 3. 3-4. 2): 
refutes the view that this passage rests on 
Plato’s Seventh Letter, and thinks that the 
confession of ambitio mala is due to Stoic in- 
fluence. F. W. Lenz, [P. Ovidii Nasonis] de 
pediculo libellus: edits this little poem, which 
he believes to satirize a ‘disliked monk- 
teacher’. K. Latte adds to the evidence 
(Eranos, 52. 125) for an interest in Timotheus 
in the second century A.D. an inscription 
from Miletus (? third century A.p.) which 
mentions Tepoleasrds and ‘Hynovaords. 
D. Tabachovitz gives more instances of 
aur =adrdés. E. Fraenkel suggests that 
Suet. de gramm. 15 points to a hexameter 
lastaurus lurco nebulo w2—~ popino. E. Hiilshoff 
Pol notes the historical absurdity of F. W. 
Lenz’s view (Eranos, 51. 77) that Heinsius 
could not have collated a MS. when 16 
years old. 


MNEMOSYNE 
4TH Serigs, VoL. VIII (1955), Fasc. 3 


B. A. van Groningen, A propos de Terpandre: 
T.’s citharoedic nome may have had only 
three (not, as Pollux gives, seven) parts, 
dpxd, dudadds, odpayis, and may have con- 
sisted of the singing of epic hexameters ; frs. 
1 and 2 (B. and D.) are genuine, others are 
not; in fr. 2, dedérw Ppjv must have been a 
hexameter ending (?4i5érw) ; fr. 1 may come 
from a work of T.’s other than a nome. 
W. J. Verdenius, Plato Rep. 433 a-e: criti- 
cizes K. R. Popper for attributing to P. here 
‘the surprising remark that, since all other 
virtues of the state have been examined, the 
remaining one, that of ‘‘minding one’s own 
business”, must be ‘‘justice”’. W. J. W. 
Koster and D. Holwerda, De Eustathio, 

zetza, Moschopulo, Planude Aristophanis com- 
mentatoribus (ii): describes Cod. Reg. Suec. 
147 (Vatican), fourteenth century; in it 
Tz.’s first commentary on the Plutus is repre- 
sented 11 times; P.’s sign, wé, occurs 25 
times, thus: 19 on the Plutus, all but two of 
which seem to be unknown elsewhere: 6 on 
the Clouds, all, however, in fact ancient 
scholia; P. may have added his own on the 
Plutus but not on the Clouds. M. van der 
Valk, A Few Observations on the Altticistic 
Lexica: differs from H. Erbse, Untersuchungen 
zu den Altizistischen Lexica, on aapddvos yéAws, 
arodioT0preiaba, adttHpios, Sdpu Kal Kypv- 
xeiov, EvpvBatos movnpds, Aiopydecos avayKn, 
ovdév mpos tov Acdvuaov, AevK?) orabuy, and 
comments on €uBapos, Awdwvaiov xadxeiov, 
karovAdda, Sioropmeiv. J. H. C. Kern, Three 
Relief-plaques from Olbia (South Russia) : these, 
now at Leyden and portraying a woman’s 
frontal bust, show a striking resemblance to 
the figure on a Hellenistic bronze punch 
discovered at Tyritake, near Kertch (Panti- 
capaeum). J. Colin, La ‘Main’ d’Annaeus 
Serenus, ami de Sénéque: in Mart. viii. 81 
(Gellia would die if she lost her pearls), Il. 
10-11 long for the strong hand (manus) of 
A\S., praefectus vigilum under Nero, to deter 
slaves from stealing them. B. A. van Gron- 
ingen, Ad Pindari dithyrambi fragmentum 75 S.: 
at l. 14 read evapyéa 7” eu’ wre pavtw od 











By 
AavOdve. W. J. Verdenius, Aristophanes Plutus 
578: defends the text. G. J. de Vries, Ad 
Diognetum V 7, VI 10: short notes. W. J. 
Verdenius, Xenophanes frag. 18: these lines do 
not indicate an anthropocentric theory of 
civilization. W. C. Helmbold, Jn praise of 
Schraderiana: suggests that Clausen (cf. fase. 
1) should examine the Berlin Schrader MS. 





4TH Series, Vou. VIII (1955), Fasc. 4 


W. J. Verdenius, Notes on Plato’s Phaedrus : 
comments on 165 passages, in many of them 
criticizing Hackforth’s translation and com- 
mentary. G. J. de Vries, Notes on Some Pas- 
sages of the Cratylus: comments on 45 pas- 
sages. D. Holwerda, De duobus codictbus 
Aristophaneis, quorum alter consilio, alter casu 
divisus est: out of the three following, (1) cod. 
Laur. plut. 31. 3, (2) cod. Laur. plut. 31. 22 
(the missing parts of these two are supplied 
by the same late hand), (3) cod. Vat. gr. 61, 
we can piece together three original MSS. : 
(a) pp. 1-49, 95-154 of (1); (6) pp. 1-42 of 
(2) + pp. 1-54 of (3); (c) the four unnum- 
bered pages at the beginning of (2) + pp. 
50-94 of (1) + pp. 43-46 of (2). D. S. Parker, 
Lucretius v. 1391: counters D. A. Rees’s claim 
(Mnem. 1953, 57) that this line is inter- 
polated ; sicut (128) has an explanatory force, 
and is not answered by ste (132). C. A. van 
Rooy, Quintilian x. 1. 93 once more: by satura 
quidem tota nostra est Q. means not, as Rennie 
gives (C.R. xxxvi. 21), ‘satire is entirely in 
our favour’, a comparison with the Greeks, 
but ‘satire, as a genre, is a wholly 
Roman achievement’ (not ‘invention’). 
A. D. Leeman, Ad Taciti Dialogum c. xxiii. 6: 
for temperatis suggests temptatis. J. C. Kamer- 
beek, Schol. ad Od. xviii. 115, 116: K.’s 
emendation in Mnem. 1954, 156 was antici- 
pated by Hoogland. O. A. W. Dilke, A 
Medieval Epituph from Maestricht: for terreum 
reads eternum, and criticizes Vollgraff’s 
article (fasc. 2). 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM 
Voi. XCVIII. 3: 1955 


E. Bickel, Rémisch-Germanischer Namen-Nimbus 
im deutschen Mittelalter: traces the develop- 
ment of Caesar (Gmc. keisur) from Julio- 
Claudian times, when it denoted Germany’s 
national enemy, to the Middle Ages, when 
it was used of the German Emperor, and 
suggests the identity of Arminius, Sigfrid, 
Hercules of Tac. Ger. 3, and St. Victor of 
Xanten. A. E. Raubitschek, Zur attischen 
Genealogie: Andocides refers to his great- 
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grandfather (i. 106) and great-grandfathers 
(i. 106 and ii. 26) named respectively Leo- 
goras, Charias, and Leogoras; this is con- 
firmed by Isocr. xvi. 25-26. R. Stark, 
Emendation einer alten Crux im Agamemnon des 
Aischylos : at 78-79 read : dpns 8° od« év xpa, | 
76 38° dep yipws duddddos H5n. W. Kranz, 
Die Prosopopoie des Gregorius Palamas und 
Demokrit: Democritus was the model for the 
Byzantine court-case between Soul and Body, 
R. Kassel, Bemerkungen zum Kyklops des 
Euripides: at 15 AaBav . . . audipes Sépu = 
‘controlling the ship that sails both ways’; 
at 561 read dropuxréov. P. Franke, Zu einem 
‘verschollenen’ Manuskript von Hermann Diels: 
the 44-page MS. of the Bavarian Staats- 
bibliothek ascribed to Dessau should be 
ascribed to Diels. E. Bickel, Die Echtheit von 
Cic., De opt. gen. or.: agrees with Kroll’s 
judgement that it is genuine. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE 
3° Sér., VoL. XXIX, Fasc. 2 (1955) 


M. Lejeune, Essais de philologie mycénienne: 
examines the inventories of chariot-wheels 
in the S-series of tablets ; proposes the values 
we and kwe for signs 71 and 87 and constructs 
a glossary for these documents. P. Boyancé, 
Fulvius Nobilior et le Dieu ineffable: identifies 
the Fulvius of the fragment preserved in 
Lydus, De Ost. 16, with I’. N. and relates the 
doctrine there attributed to Numa to what 
is known of F. N., the work of Ennius and 
the temple of Hercules Musarum, and 
Roman Pythagoreanism. H. J. Mette, Neue 
Homer-Papyri: catalogues over 100 JI. and Od. 
papyri to be added to P. Collart’s list in 
R. de P. \xiii (1935). J. Defradas, Les épithétes 
homériques a valeur religieuse: Homer's tradi- 
tional epithets for places are not merely 
ornamental and fepds, {dBeos imply religious 
importance; Kpioa {abén beside I]v0a 
metpyjecoa shows that when the Catalogue 
was written there was a cult-centre at Krisa, 
while Pytho had not yet acquired its fame. 
P. M. Duval, Les peuples d’ Aquitaine d’aprés la 
liste de Pline: P.’s list in N.H. iv. 108-9 is not 
merely ethnographic: the tribes are arranged 
geographically in three itineraries from east 
to west. P. Nautin in Julian, Or. iv. 1438 
reads cupdueis <eis> tiv dxypavrov ovalay Tod 
Oe0d Kopudovpmevor, substituting for the doubt- 
ful middle use of «. the normal passive. 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA 
N.S. VoL. XXXIII (1955), Fasc. 3 


Italo Lana, Marziale poeta della contraddizione: 
tries to explain why Pliny the Younger’s 
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estimate of the survival-value of Martial’s 
poetry has been falsified by history; insists 
on Martial’s independence of his presunti 
modelli, the Greek epigrammatists and their 
Latin imitators, and emphasizes Martial’s 
real love for the true life of the countryman, 
and the contradiction of this to the life which 
he had to lead in Rome. Concludes that 
Martial did not really reach a proper balance 
between his aspirations and his position until 
he returned to Bilbilis; and that death cut 
his career short when he was just about to 
produce real poetry. Piero ‘Treves, Jl pro- 
blema storiografico del romanzo di Alessandro: a 
paper for experts on this knotty subject 
written in its author’s most oracular and 
allusive style; the theme appears to be that 
the Alexander-romance, though composed 
in its present form under the Empire, is 
essentially Alexandrian in subject-matter, 
motifs, and treatment. Ester Siena, Le guerre 
germaniche di Massimino il Trace: a description 
of the ‘operations to which the emperor de- 
voted himself so whole-heartedly as to sacri- 
fice all other interests to their successful con- 
clusion’; the date 235 is retained for the 
campaign which took Maximin from the 
Rhine to Pannonia, and the Sarmatian— 
Dacian war belongs to the years 236-8. 
Marcello Gigante, Cercida, Filodemo e Orazio: 
studies some echoes of Cercidas’ Meliambi 
in Philodemus de Morte, and connects them 
up with certain passages in Horace, Sat. 
and Epist.; argues that these confirm 
Cataudella’s view that Horace and Origen 
both depend on Philodemus de Malis and 
de Amore, and that Horace knew Cercidas 
through Philodemus and not directly. G. 
Bendinelli, Oreficerie e costumi religiost greci: 
discusses certain fine pieces of goldsmith’s 
work published by D. M. Robinson (A.7.A., 
1953), and especially a great medallion in 
high relief which Robinson explained as a 
cover for a funerary urn, but which B. thinks 
is rather a ‘pettorale’ to be laid on the bosom 
of the dead; he draws attention to a similar 
medallion from Kertch, now in the Hermi- 
tage Museum at Leningrad, which shows the 
head of the Athena Parthenos. 


SYMBOLAE OSLOENSES 
Fasc. XX XI (1955) 


S. Eitrem, L. Amundsen, R. P. Winnington- 
Ingram, Fragments of Unknown Greek Tragic 
Texts with Musical Notation: an edition, with 
commentary, of P. Osl. inv. no. 1413. F. M. 
Heichelheim, The Toronto Epitome of a 
Sicilian Historian: revised readings in the 
papyrus fragment printed by F. Jacoby, F. 


Gr. Hist. III B, no. 577. 1. G. Rudberg, 
Cicero und das Gewissen: Cicero’s self-accusa- 
tions, before and after Pharsalus and the 
death of Pompey, are illustrated from various 
passages which show the development of the 
notion of ‘conscience’ (though the word, 
syneidesis—conscientia, is not so often used 
and is hardly as yet a philosophic term). 
K. Vretska, Bemerkungen zum Bau der Charak- 
teristik bei Sallust : studies the characterization 
of Sulla, Sempronia, Marius e¢ al. in relation 
to the topics and arrangement advocated by 
the rhetorical doctrine of the Encomium. 
E. Skard, Zu Monumentum Ancyranum: among 
various parallels to the language of the open- 
ing passage particular attention is called to 
Bellum Africum 22. E.M. Jenkinson, Further 
Studies in the Curriculum of the Roman Schools of 
Rhetoric in the Republican Period: the thesis, or 
discussion of general ethical principles, 
claimed for rhetoric by Hermagoras, sur- 
vived as an independent exercise only in the 
preliminary course of training, and was rele- 
gated to the sphere of the grammaticus; this 
development, deplored by Quintilian, was 
due to the influence of the theory and prac- 
tice of Cicero. E. Vandvik, Donatio Constan- 
tini and Early Norwegian Church Policy: on 
correspondence between Archbishop Eystein 
and Pope Alexander III. E. Skard, Nochmals 
strafweise Verbrennung des Mantels: a parallel 
in Ammianus Marcellinus 30. 8. 4 to a pas- 
sage of Asterius. K. Kerény., Das Werk des 
Skopas fiir Samothrake: a discussion of Pliny, 
N.H. 36. 25 in the light of the archaeological 
evidence. S. Eitrem, Zur Deisidamonie: a com- 
parison of Theophrastus, Char. 16 with 
Plutarch, On Superstition. W. Deonna, La 
Descendance du Saturne a l’Ouroboros de Mar- 
tianus Capella: this symbol of Time, an 
adaptation by Martianus Capella, survived, 
with many additions and variations, for 
many centuries. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


VoL. LXXXV (1954) 


F. Solmsen, The ‘Gift? of Speech in Homer and 
Hesiod: in Homer this gift is one of the two 
parts of heroic excellence; in Hesiod the 
Muses grant it to kings as well as to poets. 
There are other comparisons, and in parti- 
cular the priority of Od. 8. 169 ff. to Theog. 
84 ff. is defended, and the attitude of WD 
towards kingly judgements is contrasted 
with that of Theog. H. R. Immerwahr, His- 
torical Action in Herodotus: such action arises 
from a complex of paradoxical elements, 
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such as choice and necessity, virtue and pre- 
sumption, together with superhuman forces. 
F. M. Wassermann, Thucydides and the Dis- 
integration of the Polis: an exposition of iii. 
82-83. A. J. Festugiére, L’Ame et la Musique, 
d’aprés Aristide Quintilien: translation of, and 
commentary on, De Musica ii. 17-19, with 
particular reference to the ‘fall’ of the soul, 
and the analogy between its physical ele- 
ments and the constituent parts of musical 
instruments. C. E. Finch, The Translation of 
Cebes’ Tabula in Codex Vaticanus Latinus 4037: 
the last sentence of this anonymous transla- 
tion provides evidence, independent of 
Elichmann’s Latin translation of 1640, that 
the additional chapters contained in the 
Arabic paraphrase were originally a genuine 
part of the Greek text of the Tabula. J. P. 
Elder, Lucretius i. 1-49: analyses this passage 
in the light of keywords associated with 
peace and with physical and mental pro- 
creation; Mars is a ‘symbol’ for Man. W. 
Allen, jun., Cicero’s Conceit: a consideration 
of numerous relevant passages reveals no 
tendency to undue self-glorification ; Cicero’s 
knowledge and good judgement saved him 
from so offending the etiquette of his day. 
W. H. Alexander, Crambe Repetita: Horace, 
Od. i. 1. 28: revising vol. 75. 15, he is now 
inclined to regard teretis as a stock epithet, 
meaning ‘stout’. L. B. Lawler, Phora, Schéma, 
Deixis in the Greek Dance: concludes that these 
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words, though applied to dancing, are not 
precise technical terms, are not parallel, and 
are not mutually exclusive. W. K. Pritchett, 
An Unfinished Inscription, I.G. ii?. 2362: a re- 
examination of this (the only extant) cata- 
logue of Attic demes shows that Column IV 
was always blank ; Holleaux’s account of the 
events of 200 B.c. (C.A.H. viii. 161-3) is thus 
supported. L. Casson, The Grain Trade of the 
Hellenistic World: from the time of Alexander 
Rhodes was the main centre of the grain 
trade in the eastern Mediterranean; Delos 
was merely used by Rhodes as a distribution 
point. From the first century B.c. Egyptian 
supplies became increasingly necessary to 
Rome. H. W. Benario, The Dediticii of the 
Constitutio Antoniniana: the persons excepted 
from Caracalla’s ‘universal’ grant of citizen- 
ship were the relatively small class of ex- 
slaves who were under the jurisdiction of the 
lex Aelia Sentia. E. A. Hahn, Partitive Apposi- 
tion in Homer and the Greek Accusaitve : this long 
article argues that the Accusative of Speci- 
fication (‘Greek Accusative’) developed from 
the accusative body-part noun used origin- 
ally as one of the two objects (in partitive 
apposition) of an active transitive verb. A 
transitional stage is represented by the use 
of a middle verb in the directly reflexive 
sense, to which an accusative may be added 
to delimit further the person receiving the 
action. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


WE gladly take our earliest opportunity of offering our congratulations and 


good wishes to Dr. Gilbert Murray. 


A new half-volume of Pauly-Wissowa (Zweite Reihe, 15) appeared just too 
late to be noticed in our last number. It begins with 260 more Valerii, including 
Messalla, Messallina, Martial, and Probus; it ends with the first half of Virgil 
(K. Biichner), 240 columns covering Life, Appendix, and Eclogues. Among the 
other longer articles literature is represented by Velleius (A. Dihle) and 
Venantius (M. Schuster), history and geography by Vatinius (H. Gundel) and 
Vercingetorix (F. M. Heichelheim), Ubii (H. Schmitz), Veneti (P. Merlat— 
of Brittany: their Cisalpine namesakes are among the items reserved for a 
Supplement) and Vandals (F. Miltner), religion by Veiovis (M. Schuster), 
Venus (C. Koch) and Ver Sacrum (W. Eisenhut), archaeology by Water- 
supply (A. W. van Buren). The publishers announce that the article on Virgil 
will later be issued separately (236 pp.: DM. 19.50). 


We are asked to draw attention to a sixteen-page paper on ‘The Structural 
Iron of the Parthenon’ by Dr. C. J. Livadefs of Athens which appeared in the 
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January number of the Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. The paper records 
the results of a systematic metallurgical investigation of the iron dowels and 
clamps used in the erection of the stone-work and surveys the evidence for 
ancient smelting and refining processes. A limited number of offprints is 
available; they may be obtained from the Production Editor of the Journal at 
4 Grosvenor Gardens, London S.W. 1. 


Studia Antiqua, the Festschrift presented to Professor Antonin Salaé of Prague, 
the editor of Listy Filologické, on his seventieth birthday, defies adequate review 
by the variety of its contents, which range over the whole field of classical 
studies. Most of the thirty-two articles are short. German leads linguistically 
with eleven, followed by Czech with nine, French with six, and Latin with 
four; the one English article is by a Czech archaeologist, and the sole British 
contributor writes in modern Greek. Nine more articles, which ‘inopia loci 
recipi non potuerunt’, have been accommodated in the two parts of the 1955 
volume (Ixxviii) of Listy Filologické. 


We welcome and commend Phronesis, the new journal of Ancient Philosophy 
whose first number appeared in November, under the editorship of Mr. D. J. 
Allan of Edinburgh and Dr. J. B. Skemp of Durham. The journal is an experi- 
ment in international co-operation and its policy is guided by an international 
committee. Its aim is to put at the disposal of students of ancient philosophy a 
place where new ideas can be tested and brought to the knowledge of those 
who are most interested, whether philosophers by profession or classical scholars. 
English will be the main language, but articles in other languages may be 
accepted ; it is not intended to include reviews of books. The journal is pub- 
lished in the Netherlands by Van Gorcum and Co. of Assen, and two numbers 
of about 80 pages will appear each year, in November and May; the annual 
subscription is £1. 1s. The contents of the first number are: ‘Gorgias on Nature 
or That which is not’ (G. B. Kerferd), “The Present State of the Socratic 
Problem’ (C. J. de Vogel), “The Sophistry of Noble Lineage (Soph. 230 a 5- 
32b9)’ (J. R. Trevaskis), ‘Plato on Ethical Disagreement (J. Xenakis), ‘Neo- 
platonic Logic and Aristotelian Logic’ (A. C. Lloyd), “Was Plotinus a Magi- 
cian?’ (A. H. Armstrong). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections are not included in this list unless they are also 
published separately. 
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